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News of the League 


Challenge of the ’60s 
Faced by League Council 


(For other stories on Council action see 
pages 282 and 331.) 

Key elements of the National Munici- 
pal League’s program were examined 
at the mid-year meeting of the Council 
held May 1 in the Osborn Room of the 
Carl H. Pforzheimer Building. 


President Cecil Morgan, pointing out 
that there is a renewed interest in citi- 
zen participation and in evolutionary 
change in government structure to meet 
new conditions, urged that every effort 
be made to make the program equal to 
the “challenge of the 60s.” 

The Council heard several members 
of the staff describe the purpose, nature 
and impact of the League’s “fact am- 
munition” and the ways it is used by 
civic leaders, public officials and others 
to encourage intelligent citizen participa- 
tion and to improve government. 

Asserting that the League’s arsenal 
of model laws and systems has helped 
to develop more “citizen politicians and 
has saved the taxpayer more money 
than any and all other forces,” Alfred 


Willoughby, executive director, said 
citizens participate in public affairs eas- 
ily and naturally when they are ade- 
quately informed on specific problems. 

He described the League’s technique 
of finding solutions to important public 
problems with the aid of the country’s 
leading authorities and how these solu- 
tions have been used to make both citi- 
zens and government more effective and 
have increased citizen participation in 
specific places. 

The League’s pioneering work as the 
first national organization to forecast 
the seriousness of the problems of 
metropolitan areas and its continuing 
leadership and assistance to commis- 
sions and citizen groups coping with 
these problems throughout the country 
were outlined by William N. Cassella, 
Jr., senior associate. 

He said the League has been urged to 
increase its services in this field and to 
develop additional basic materials, es- 
pecially a popular monograph which 


(Continued on page 332) 
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Policy-Program Group Appointed 


A seven-man committee on Policy 
and Program was appointed by Presi- 
dent Cecil Morgan, with the concur- 
rence of the Council, at the mid-year 
meeting held May 1. 

Thomas R. Reid, director of civic 
affairs for Ford Motor Company, was 
chosen chairman. 

Other members 
named are: W. 
Howard Chase, 
president, Com- 
munications Coun- 
selors, Inc.: Har- 
old S. Shefelman, 
Seattle attorney 
and civic leader: 
Edward J. Green, 
executive assistant 
to the president, 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company; 
Mark S. Matthews, attorney; James M. 
Osborn, research associate, Yale Uni- 
versity; and Carl H. Pforzheimer, Jr.. 
League treasurer. 

Under terms of a resolution approved 
by the Council, the committee is to “con- 
sider future policies, purposes and pro- 
grams of the League in the light of the 
problems of the decade of the ’60s.” 

The committee is to report to the 
Council at its annual meeting November 
15 at Springfield, Massachusetts, in 
connection with the National Conference 
on Government. 


Thomas R. Reid 


H. E. Kaplan Appointed 


H. Eliot Kaplan, leading authority on 
civil service law who has been associated 
with League activity for many years, 
has been appointed president of the 
New York State Civil Service Commis- 


sion. Mr. Kaplan, formerly secretary 
of the National Civil Service League 
and later deputy state comptroller in 
New York, served some years ago as 
a member of the League’s Council and 
on joint committees to draft the Model 
State Civil Service Law. 


W. Howard Chase 


Mark S. Matthews 


Harold S.Shefelman Carl H. Pforzheimer, Jr. 
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Editorial Comment 


Repentance 


ALVESTON, the city which acci- 

dentally wished the commission 
form of government on an unsuspect- 
ing nation, may be on the verge of 
true repentance. 


On May 12 its citizens voted for 
a commission to draft a new charter, 
elected candidates to this commission 
a majority of whom favor the council- 
manager plan, and answered “Yes” 
to the question, “Shall a new charter 
for the city of Galveston provide for 


a couucil-manager plan of govern- 
ment?” 

The tidal wave which inspired the 
governor of Texas to appoint an 
emergency commission to rehabilitate 
Galveston led to the rapid spread 
of commission government. For years 
it has been declining steadily as evi- 
dence mounted that “you can’t run 
anything with a committee.” 

The inventor appears to be prepar- 
ing to destroy his creation for the 
good of mankind. 


The ‘Partition’ of Florida 


TALLAHASSEE 


i 


JACKSON 


POLITICIAN’S EYE-VIEW OF FLORIDA 


AT’S this — a map-maker’s 
error? No, it is a faithful illus- 
tration of Florida’s political “apart- 
heid,” under which the few elite in a 
shallow tier across north Florida 
dominate the rest of us in the leg- 
islature. 

As far as lawmaking goes in Flor- 
ida, it is as if the rest of the state— 
the preponderance of people, area 
and revenue production—were par- 
titioned off, like Pakistan from India. 

Senate President Dewey M. John- 
son gave us political peasants an- 
other whack on the cheek last week 
when he completed appointment of 


chairmen of the major Senate com- 
mittees. 

After presumably searching the 
roster diligently to find the men 
most suited to steer vital legislation 
through the upper house this year, 
whom did he pick? 

It is a rhetorical question, of 
course. Draw a line from Okaloosa 
County in the section most like 
Alabama to Clay County, the Geor- 
gia-kin extremity to the east, and 
within this “pork chopper” belt will 
be found the men in command. 

The powerful Rules Committee 
will be commanded by Senator W. 
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Turner Davis of Madison, whose 
district (10th) had 14,500 persons 
by estimate on January 1, 1958. 

To Senator John Rawls of Mari- 
anna went leadership of the Consti- 
tutional Amendments and Govern- 
ment Reorganization Committee. 
Since this group will wield vast 
power on segregation measures and 
any attempt at constitutional revision, 
it was logical to turn it over to some- 
one representing a larger district— 
the 4th with all of 35,900 people. 

Here are other major chairman- 
ships: 

Appropriations—Senator Wilson 
Carraway, 8th District, 63,800 pop- 
ulation; Finance and Taxation, 
Senator Tom Adams, 29th District, 
26,300 population; Insurance, Sen- 
ator Charley E. Johns, 15th District 
19,400 population; and Transporta- 
tion and Traffic, Senator Philip D. 
Beall, 1st District, 79,300. 

Floridians and visitors alike—since 
this rural-urban representation in- 
equity is a national problem—will 
recognize that land area is being rep- 
resented over people. 
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The total number of persons repre- 
sented by the key committee chair- 
men, for example, 239,200, is less 
than the population of Pinellas Coun- 
ty (268,900, by the same estimate). 

As another illustration, more than 
half of the estimated state population 
of 4,146,800 lives in only five of the 
67 counties—Pinellas, Hillsborough, 
Broward, Dade and Duval. But only 
a fraction of the legislative represen- 
tatives comes from them—with one 
senator representing the 35,900 peo- 
ple in the 4th District, to extend the 
illustration, while Pinellas also has 
one. 

The Florida constitution requires 
that senatorial districts be “as nearly 
equal in population as possible,” but 
to say that the legislature can’t 
maintain the present grossly unfair 
system is something like the story 
character who said they couldn’t 
put him in jail—as he rattled the 
bars. That partition line across north 
Florida is just as real, unfortunately, 
and there is little room for optimism 
that it will be dismantled in the near 
future. 


Reprinted from St. Petersburg (Florida) Times, March 9, 1959. 


World’s Longest Ballot 


R_ seven years a Cuyahoga 
County (Cleveland) ballot has 
hung in the office of the National 
Municipal League under the heading 
“The longest Ballot in the World.” 
It submits 50 offices to the voters. 
It is useful mainly to convince 
foreign visitors who come to learn 
about the wonders of American state 
and local government that the dem- 
ocratic process is sometimes over- 
loaded in a ridiculous fashion. Being 


unused to such nonsense in their own 
countries, they find no difficulty in 
accepting the interpretation that 
such voluminous submissions of 
offices to the people’s choice are 
unworkable and responsible for the 
power of political bosses and ma- 
chines. 

Now, however, comes the Wayne 
County (Detroit) ballot of April 6, 
1959, submitting 53 offices at one 

(Continued on page 297) 
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An End to Cross-Filing 


After nearly half a century of use, California 
acts to confine candidates to their own parties. 


By GORDON E. BAKER AND BERNARD TEITELBAUM* 


T was only a few years ago that 
two British debaters from Oxford 
—one a Laborite, the other a Con- 
servative—made a tour of the United 
States, meeting various college teams 
and gaining a first-hand glimpse of 
American customs, including politics. 
In Texas they were perplexed to 
learn that that state’s Democratic 
governor had supported the Repub- 
lican standard bearer for president. 
This seemed strange, but they had 
heard that southern politics were 
different. 

Then they proceeded to California. 
Upon witnessing a primary election 
in which virtually all candidates for 
state and congressional office sought 
party nominations as both Demo- 
crats and Republicans, the young 
Oxonians ruefully concluded that 
American politics were indeed be- 
yond comprehension. They hastened 
back to the neat and tidy political 
system of their homeland. 


California’s institution of cross- 
filing has baffled more than foreign 
observers. Even Americans who ex- 
pect far less than the British model 
of disciplined two-party politics, have 
wondered at a system so neatly 
calculated to weaken the meaning of 
political parties and destroy the ma- 


* Dr. Baker is assistant professor of 
political science at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Santa Barbara. Mr. Teitelbaum 
received his B.A. degree from the same 
institution and is now a graduate student 
in political science at the University of 
California, Berkeley. 


jor purpose of a primary election. 
For the voter it was, to use Professor 
Dean McHenry’s apt phrase, an 
“invitation to the masquerade.”? 

But now the “masquerade” is over. 
At the urging of newly elected Gov- 
ernor Edmund G. Brown, the 1959 
session of the California legislature 
has passed Assembly Bill 118, for- 
bidding candidates to seek the nomi- 
nation of any party except their own. 
Primary elections will no longer be 
so confusing to either the state’s 
voters or to outside visitors. 

The change in California’s elec- 
toral law offers a good opportunity 
to review briefly the reasons for the 
decline and fall of a system which 
seemed firmly entrenched only a 
half dozen years ago. 

The practice of cross-filing was 
inaugurated innocently enough in 
1913, when California briefly had a 
three-party system. It was a Pro- 
gressive party reform measure de- 
signed to weaken the two older 
parties. The Progressives sought to 
avoid risking three-way fights in 
general elections by controlling their 
parent Republican as well as their 
own nominations. The purpose was 
not necessarily to destroy competi- 
tion as such in general elections.” 

When the Progressive party dis- 
appeared from the political scene 


1 NationaL Municrpat Review, May 
1950, pages 228-232. 

2 See Dean Cresap, Party Politics in the 
Golden State, Haynes Foundation, Los 
Angeles, 1954, page 16. 
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after 1918, many Democratic and 
Republican candidates continued to 
file in the opposite primaries. How- 
ever, since the Democratic party 
was weak until the 1930s, cross-filing 
was not even utilized in many in- 
stances. In 1932, for example, only 
22 per cent of Assembly candidates 
and 38.7 per cent of State Senate 
candidates bothered to cross file. By 
1950 these percentages had dramati- 
cally jumped to 83 and 89.7 respec- 
tively.® 

The increased popularity of cross- 
filing in the late 1930s and through 
the 1940s was due to its marked 
success in allowing candidates to 
win both nominations and avoid any 
serious contest in the general elec- 
tion. This was possible even by a 
minority vote when three or more 
candidates were filed. So long as a 
nominee captured a mere plurality 
in both parties, he had in effect won 
the general election before it was 
held, however large his combined 
opposition in the primary might 
have been. 

The major beneficiaries of cross- 
filing were incumbents, whose names 
were better known, who enjoyed, 
under law, first position on the bal- 
lot and whose party affiliation was 
not designated until 1954. “The 
average from 1918 to 1950 has shown 
that 80 per cent of the successful 
cross-filers for Assembly seats have 
been incumbents and 70 per cent for 
Senate seats have also been incum- 
bents.”* As late as 1952 the Demo- 
cratic party suffered the humiliation 


3 Evelyn Hazen, Cross-Filing in Primary 
Elections. Berkeley, Bureau of Public Ad- 
ministration, University of California, 
1951, pages 18, 20. 

4 Ibid., page 1. 
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of not being able to nominate one 
of its own members for the United 
States Senate since the Republican 
incumbent, William Knowland, cap- 
tured both nominations in the pri- 
mary. 

Yet that same election of 1952 
contained the seeds of so complete 
and swift a transformation of the 
California primary that only two 
years later cross-filing had been ren- 
dered ineffective for most political 
contests. By 1958, the institution 
was Clearly in its death throes. Its 
abolition in 1959 was largely a rec- 
ognition of this fait accompli. 

What accounts for this dramatic 
change in a primary system that had 
made California unique, though not 
usually envied? The main answer 
can be found in a law passed in 
1952, paradoxically in an effort to 
ward off the abolition of cross-filing. 

Despite its natural popularity 
among legislators, cross-filing had 
aroused a substantial amount of 
criticism. Forces seeking its repeal, 
led by the League of Women Voters, 
managed to acquire some 134,000 
signatures for an indirect initiative.® 
This meant that the legislature 
would first consider it; if it did not 
accept the measure, it would put it 
on the ballot alone or with its own 
substitute proposal. Legislative ac- 
ceptance was out of the question, 
since over 70 per cent of that body 
had been elected in the primary by 
virtue of cross-filing. However, the 
legislature did propose an alternative 
which would retain cross-filing but 


5 The signature requirement is 5 per cent 
of the previous gubernatorial vote, as com- 
pared with an 8 per cent quota for direct 
initiatives. 
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require party designations on the 
primary ballot of all candidates for 
partisan office. 

As a result, both measures were 
placed on the 1952 general election 
ballot. The initiative proposal to 
abolish cross-filing was assigned 
Number 13 by the secretary of state. 
This had not been a popular num- 
ber with California voters and often 
appeared to be reserved for contro- 
versial reform measures which pro- 
posed to disturb the status quo (the 
unsuccessful reapportionment initia- 
tive of 1948 likewise had worn the 
Number 13 label). The legislative 
alternative was given Number 7. 

When the votes were counted, 
Number 13 had barely lost, 2,153,- 
727 to 2,150,073. However, the 
alternative measure to require party 
designation for primary candidates 
passed overwhelmingly. It is likely 
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that few observers, including legis- 
lators, had any realization of the 
consequences that this would create. 

Yet the impact of the new law is 
clearly revealed by the graph below. 
The percentage of two-party con- 
tests (i.e., Democratic versus Re- 
publican) for all partisan offices 
takes a dramatic upturn in 1954, the 
first election held under the modified 
party requirement. The primary 
elections of 1956 and 1958 showed 
that the pattern of nominating a dif- 
ferent candidate from each party 
for most offices was well established. 

The previous effectiveness of cross- 
filing in producing double winners 
at the primaries varied according to 
the office involved. The system nor- 
mally had considerably less effect in 
elections for broader congressional 
and statewide positions than for the 
state legislature. This can doubtless 
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be explained by the fact that the 
greater prestige and rewards of these 
higher offices attracted more candi- 
dates sufficiently well known in 
their own parties to overcome the 
usual hazards of double-filing. Yet, 
even at this level, there were seldom 
two-party contests in general elec- 
tions for more than half the offices 
from 1940 until 1954. 

For both houses of the legislature, 
the impact of double nominations 
had rendered general elections mean- 
ingful in only a small minority of 
cases, as shown by the graph. The 
low point occurred in 1944 and 1952 
when only 10 per cent of State Sen- 
ate nominees faced real opposition 
in the general elections. 

During the 1930s two-party con- 
tests were more frequent than later 
for a number of reasons. One was 
that fewer candidates, particularly 
for state office, bothered to cross- 
file, as mentioned earlier. In many 
districts one party was so weak that 
nominal opposition in the general 
election could be tolerated. Another 
reason was the fresh vitality of a 
somewhat chaotic but vigorous two- 
party politics in a state where, prior 
to 1934, the Democratic party had 
been extremely weak. 

By the 1940s, however, the po- 
litical fabric reflected the strong 
imprint of cross-filing. Incumbents 
now made regular use of this golden 
opportunity. Republicans in particu- 
lar turned the system to their ad- 
vantage through superior organiza- 
tion. The California Republican 
Assembly, an informal but powerful 
group with local affiliates, screened 
candidates in order to endorse only 
one serious contender for each office 
against a field of several Democrats 
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in the primary. Since both Republi- 
can and Democratic primary ballots 
made no mention of any candidate’s 
party affiliation, the voter might 
ordinarily assume that all were of 
his own party. This illusion was 
strengthened by the listing of double 
winners on the general election ballot 
as though they were indeed repre- 
sentatives of both parties (e.g., John 
Doe, Rep., Dem.). In any case, the 
one candidate with the most con- 
centrated backing, newspaper sup- 
port and name familiarity always 
had an excellent chance of obtaining 
a plurality on both major party pri- 
mary tickets against a widely dis- 
persed opposition. 
* * * 

The simple addition of “Rep.” or 
“Dem.” after each candidate’s name 
has transformed the entire character 
of California primaries beginning in 
1954. Until then it had not been 
suspected that an electorate with a 
reputation for political independ- 
ence (e.g., voting Democratic for 
U.S. President, but Republican for 
most state offices during the 1930s 
and 1940s) would actually pay that 
much attention to the party label. 
Yet the party primaries since that 
simple change have produced oppos- 
ing slates for most offices. 

The last stronghold of cross-filing 
was the State Senate. In the event- 
ful primary of 1954 a bare majority 
—eleven—of the twenty seats in 
contest still produced double win- 
ners. The same percentage prevailed 
in 1956. But this was still a sub- 
stantial decline from the 90 per cent 
figure of 1952. And by 1958 double 
primary winners for the upper house 
decreased to an all-time low of 40 
per cent. The only slight regression 
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in recent elections at any level has 
been in congressional races. In 1958 
five of the 30 congressional seats 
were won in the primary by unusu- 
ally popular incumbents (all Dem- 
ocrats). 

The demise of cross-filing has thus 
restored the primary election to its 
basic function—the nomination of 
candidates from each party to give 
the voter a choice at the general 
election. And, together with a sec- 
ond important development, this has 
nurtured a meaningful two-party 
system in California. 

This other development has been 
the recent organization of the once 
disunited Democrats, who had held 
a minority of state offices despite a 
substantial majority of registered 
voters since 1934. The primary elec- 
tion of 1954 was important not only 
because of party designations on the 
ballot. It also witnessed the first 
activity of a new grass-roots club 
movement, the California Democrat- 
ic Council.* By holding a state con- 
vention, plus local district caucuses, 
this unofficial organization endorsed 
a single Democrat in most partisan 
races and placed party workers be- 
hind the endorsed candidates. The 
result was the nomination of a com- 
plete slate of Democrats for most 
offices in the general election. While 
Republicans retained their electoral 
superiority in November of 1954, 
the two-party contests in themselves 
were an accomplishment. And 
Democrats could find some comfort 
in the fact that the only statewide 


® The story is interestingly told in Fran- 
cis Carney’s The Rise of the Democratic 
Clubs in California, New York, Henry 
Holt, Case Studies in Practical Politics, 
1958. See page 327, this issue, for a review 
of this pamphlet. 
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candidate to take both party nomi- 
nations in the primary was their 
own popular incumbent attorney 
general, Edmund G. Brown. 

This tightening of the California 
primary has resulted in fewer can- 
didates filing for the various offices. 
With each election it is increasingly 
rare to find in any district the once 
typically long list of hopefuls, some 
serious and some not. The following 
table indicates how the field has nar- 
rowed since 1952 for the 30 con- 
gressional and 80 assembly races: 


Number of Candidates Filed 
in Democratic and Republi- 
can Primaries 


Office 1952 1954 1956 1958 


Congress 139 83 71 74 
Assembly 247 


If only one candidate from each 
major party filed in every district 
the total number would be 60 for 
Congress and 160 for Assembly. 
Thus, the figures above indicate a 
trend approaching that very situa- 
tion. For example, the 1956 and 
1958 congressional primaries found 
but one Democrat and one Repub- 
lican filed—and usually cross-filed— 
in approximately two-thirds of the 
30 districts. 

* 


Consequently, the developments 
discussed above have not only de- 
stroyed the effectiveness of cross- 
filing; they have correspondingly 
reduced the direct primary in most 
cases to a popular mandate on nomi- 
nees selected by unofficial’ party 


7 Since state laws place severe restric- 
tions on official party organizations, these 
effective groups in both parties were of 
necessity unofficial. However, the distinc- 
tion is largely a legal fiction, since there 
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caucuses and conventions. Paradox- 
ically, California voters have gained 
a two-party choice in general elec- 
tions, while steadily losing intra- 
party choices in the primaries. Yet 
the party groups understandably felt 
compelled to endorse single candi- 
dates so long as cross-filing posed the 
potential threat of “divide and con- 
quer” by the opposition. 

Ever since the crucial primary of 
1954, proposals to eliminate cross- 
filing have been more seriously re- 
ceived in the state legislature than 
could have been possible earlier. 
For most legislators the system no 
longer provided the golden oppor- 
tunity of easy reelection once so 
prevalent. In fact, double-filing 
now involved the burden of financing 
two campaigns, since candidates 
wished to make an impressive show- 
ing in both party primaries as well 
as the general election. 

Yet the issue became a partisan 
one, with abolition a matter of 
Democratic policy and most Repub- 
licans opposing a change. This seems 
strange, since most of the relatively 
few successful cross-filers in recent 
primaries have been Democrats. 
For example, in 1956, fourteen of 


is usually a close connection between the 
official and unofficial groups, with a broad 
overlapping of leadership. 


the eighteen primary winners for the 
Assembly were Democrats; in 1958, 
fourteen out of sixteen. In the State 
Senate, the comparable figures are 
nine out of eleven in 1956 and five 
out of eight in 1958. All the suc- 
cessful cross-filers for Congress in 
these two primaries have been Dem- 
ocrats—three in 1956, five in 1958. 

Since the Democratic party won 
comfortable majorities in both hous- 
es of the state legislature in 1958, 
it was in a position to carry through 
its policy of abolition in the 1959 
session. The legislation implement- 
ing the change passed both houses 
by votes largely along party lines. 
Proposed amendments which would 
have prohibited pre-primary endorse- 
ments were defeated. 

Consequently, the California pri- 
mary, already transformed once in 
a few years’ time, will take on still 
another appearance. State Senator 
James A. Cobey, who guided the 
successful legislation through the 
upper house, predicted that the 
change “will increase the number of 
candidates and reduce the cost of 
campaigns.”® In any case, the “mas- 
querade” is over and a new day has 
dawned. 


8 Sacramento Bee, April 24, 1959. The 
legislation had originated in the lower house 
under the authorship of Assemblyman 
William S. Munnell. 
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U.S. Council on Metro 


Multi-member agency suggested to provide president 
with information on problems of growing urban areas. 


By ROBERT H. CONNERY AND RICHARD H. LEACH* 


LTHOUGH the _ metropolitan 
area problem has been rapidly 
approaching the crisis stage during 
the last two or three decades, none 
of the recent presidents have shown 
any appreciable interest in it. The 
sole reference to metropolitan prob- 
lems in President Herbert Hoover’s 
Memoirs is a comment on the fact 
that he helped municipalities in the 
Los Angeles area obtain a loan from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration to construct the gigantic aque- 
duct system to bring water from the 
Colorado River. Hoover’s comments, 
however, indicate that he was more 
impressed by the engineering aspects 
of the undertaking than by its im- 
plications for metropolitan develop- 
ment. 

His successor in the White House, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, had a contin- 
uing interest in city people and their 
problems but little interest evidently 
in cities as such. Indeed, at certain 
points in his career he seemed to 
imply that large cities were an evil 
to be avoided and he preached the 
virtues of greenbelts and decen- 
tralization. He was concerned about 

* Dr. Connery is professor of political 
science and Dr. Leach is assistant professor 
of political science at Duke University. 
Material for this article is drawn from the 
Study of Government in Metropolitan 
Areas being conducted by the Governmen- 
tal Affairs Institute, Washington, D. C., 
and the Institute of Public Administration, 
New York City, in which both authors 
are participating. These studies are sched- 


uled for publication by Harvard University 
Press. 


unemployment, social security, poor 
housing, water resources, all of 
which affect people in metropolitan 
areas, but nowhere in his published 
papers is there any indication that 
the problem of government in met- 
ropolitan areas seriously troubled 
him. 

And so much of President Harry S. 
Truman’s attention was necessarily 
given to demobilization, the Korean 
crisis and foreign affairs generally 
that he too seems to have ignored 
the metropolitan problem. Not once 
in his Memoirs does he refer to it. 

President Eisenhower’s interests 
have been concentrated on the rela- 
tions between the federal government 
and the states. In an address before 
the 1957 Governors Conference at 
Williamsburg, Virginia, he admitted 
that “the needs of our cities are 
glaringly evident” and that unless 
action was prompt and effective, 
“urban problems [would] soon al- 
most defy solution.” But he was 
“earnestly hopeful” that the task of 
furnishing adequate governmental 
services in metropolitan areas would 
be assumed by the states and not 
by far-off Washington. In his 1955 
Economic Report he urged the states 
“to study the problems of metro- 
politan areas” and recognized that 
“for some of our larger metropolitan 
areas, interstate action is indicated.” 
“The metropolitan problem,” he de- 
clared, “is both a challenge and an 
opportunity.” 
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But, both in the conclusion of his 
Williamsburg speech and in his later 
actions, President Eisenhower has 
indicated his belief that the chief 
problem is the invasion by the fed- 
eral government of the “rights and 
responsibilities” of the states. To 
this end he suggested that the Gov- 
ernors Conference join with him in 
creating a task force to make a 
searching examination of federal- 
state relations to isolate the func- 
tions being performed wholly or in 
part by the federal government 
which could be assumed by the 
states. 
* * * 

As a result of the president’s sug- 
gestion, a Joint Federal-State Action 
Committee was set up consisting of 
seven federal members and ten state 
governors. From the outset the com- 
mittee has dedicated itself to “the 
single purpose of restoring our fed- 
eral system to balance.” It has 
identified metropolitan problems 
among the emerging problems which 
it might study, but to date it has 
not undertaken to do so. Indeed, 
the actions of the joint committee 
give evidence that its attention will 
continue to be confined, as its title 
indicates, to federal-state problems 
to the exclusion of those of metro- 
politan areas. 

Its very establishment, however, 
confirms the well founded principle 
that a president needs assistance in 
developing public policy in broad 
fields of government action. The 
Kestnbaum Commission, reporting 
in 1955, found that this was par- 
ticularly true in the field of inter- 
governmental relations. One of its 
recommendations concerned the 
problem of continuing attention to 
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interlevel relations. It urged appoint- 
ment of a special assistant to the 
president in the Executive Office of 
the President to serve with a small 
staff as his chief aide and adviser on 
state and local relationships with the 
federal government. 

President Eisenhower accepted the 
commission’s recommendation and, in 
the spring of 1956, named Howard 
Pyle, former Republican governor of 
Arizona, to the job. According to 
the executive order establishing his 
office, Pyle’s primary duty was to 
foster better relations between and 
among all levels of government. 
As former governor of a state not 
particularly plagued with metropol- 
itan problems, however, Pyle, who 
has since resigned, was much more 
concerned with federal-state than 
with federal-local relations. He em- 
phasized his “staff relationship to 
the president” and felt that his role 
should be to deal only with those 
intergovernmental problems that 
found their way to the White House. 
Only an occasional metropolitan 
problem did so. 

Governor Pyle provided the presi- 
dent with effective staff assistance 
within the limited area he conceived 
as his responsibility, but whether he 
had any influence on federal pro- 
grams affecting metropolitan areas 
is another question. Mayor Ben 
West of Nashville, Tennessee, presi- 
dent of the American Municipal As- 
sociation in 1957, testifying before 
the Fountain subcommittee on inter- 
governmental relations, thought not: 


They have set up a thing up there, 
you know; Governor Pyle is supposed 
to be—I don’t know what his title 
is—anyway, he is supposed to be the 
man to look after the local govern- 
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ments. Well, we get lectures on vari- 
ous subjects when we go see Governor 
Pyle, and he is a nice gentleman and 
a fine man, but we just don’t get re- 
sults. By the way, he is a former 
governor, not a local official at all. 


Probably the principal difficulty 
Pyle encountered arose out of the 
failure to see that there were really 
two jobs to be done. One was the 
usual personal staff relationship to 
the president, which Pyle filled quite 
well. The other was an institutional 
role to be played by a staff agency 
with broad powers to conduct re- 
search and recommend action with 
regard to programs. It was here that 
the program broke down. 

Both the president and Governor 
Pyle apparently failed to recognize 
that in the last twenty years many 
metropolitan problems—water sup- 
ply, water and air pollution, civil 
defense, urban highways, to cite only 
a few examples—have moved beyond 
the capacity of state and local gov- 
ernments to solve. By necessity, the 
federal government has become in- 
volved in their solution and as the 
years go by it will inevitably become 
even more so. 

* * > 

Unless the president provides 
leadership, no progress can be made 
toward the solution of any problem. 
The neglect by recent presidents of 
the problems of government in met- 
ropolitan areas has affected both the 
legislative and executive branches 
and has been felt from top to bottom 
of the administrative pyramid. Fed- 
eral actions have been piecemeal. 
Each federal program has _ been 
planned and executed in isolation 
from others that affect metropolitan 
areas. Lack of coordination, dupli- 
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cation and conflict have been the 
trademarks of federal activity. 
Lacking presidential leadership, Con- 
gress has yielded to the pressures of 
the moment and has failed to come 
to grips with the problem as a whole. 

It is obvious to many that, until 
the president has help in this field, 
he will not exert the leadership he 
should. The question is, what kind 
of help should he have? There is 
much less agreement about the an- 
swer to this question. Lately, a 
number of bills have been introduced 
jin Congress to create a new execu- 
tive Department of Urban Affairs. 
Establishment of such a department 
and appointment of a secretary of 
urban affairs to the cabinet would, 
proponents of the idea declare, pro- 
vide the nation’s urban areas with 
strong leadership within the execu- 
tive branch of the government. Just 
as the Department of Agriculture 
points up the needs of its constitu- 
ents to the president and Congress, 
so a Department of Urban Affairs 
would represent the nation’s urban 
areas. Both by being available as 
a consultant on urban affairs to other 
members of the executive branch and 
by working with Congress in the way 
other department heads do, cities— 
and thus metropolitan areas—goes 
the argument, would at last be given 
the attention their problems deserve. 

A Department of Urban Affairs, 
however, is not a good solution. It 
would provide a line department to 
undertake what should be primarily 
a staff function. What programs 
would be entrusted to the new de- 
partment? Would the present high- 
way program, for example, be di- 
vided into rural and urban parts? 
Is the problem of water pollution 
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divisible into rural and urban as- 
pects? The only program the vari- 
ous proponents of a department 
have so far been able to agree on 
is housing and it hardly supplies a 
satisfactory base for the “new look.” 
Indeed, the whole idea is based on 
a principle foreign to the present 
organizational pattern of the execu- 
tive branch—that of geographical 
rather than functional assignments. 
The result of introducing it might 
well be greater conflict and duplica- 
tion than already exists. 

* * * 

Moreover, a Department of Urban 
Affairs is not only administratively 
unsound, it is politically inexpedient. 
By its very title it would encounter 
opposition on Capitol Hill. “Urban” 
will be opposed to “rural,” city to 
farm, vice to virtue. Deep-seated 
antagonisms, never far beneath the 
surface, would be brought out and 
prove to be not only serious ob- 
stacles to the establishment of the 
department but, should it by some 
chance be created, to its effectiveness 
in operation. Not until the basis 
of representation in Congress has 
shifted appreciably in the direction 
of the nation’s urban centers will 
these difficulties be overcome. And 
metropolitan problems become more 
serious every day. Help in their 
solution cannot long be postponed. 

What is needed—and what is pos- 
sible now—is a staff agency that 
would pull together for planning 
purposes all the scattered federal 
programs affecting metropolitan are- 
as. A much better solution than a 
Department of Urban Affairs would 
be creation of a Council on Metro- 
politan Areas in the Executive Of- 
fice of the President, similar to the 
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Council of Economic Advisers, to 
furnish the president with continu- 
ous staff assistance in the field. Such 
a council is well within established 
precedent. Its structure and opera- 
tional plan can be based on the ex- 
perience of past presidential staff 
agencies like the National Resources 
Planning Board and the Office of 
War Mobilization and on that of the 
presently functioning Council of 
Economic Advisers. Thus it can 
begin work at once, with the mini- 
mum number of handicaps to effec- 
tive operation. 

Like the Council of Economic 
Advisers, the Council on Metropol- 
itan Areas should have no respon- 
sibility for coordinating federal pro- 
grams per se, but it should have the 
power to ask questions of operating 
agencies, collect data and make rec- 
ommendations to the president. It 
should have wide discretion in initi- 
ating studies. In addition, the presi- 
dent should be able to instruct the 
council, from time to time, to under- 
take particular studies and to pass 
judgment on various projects sub- 
mitted to him by other agencies. 
Furthermore, experience dictates that 
a staff agency of this type must not 
only establish rapport with the pres- 
ident but should also be accepted by 
the executive departments and other 
staff agencies as a part of the presi- 
dential team. In practice, this means 
that the council cannot remain aloof 
from the ordinary flow of business 
in the Executive Office but must be 
integrated into the over-all plan- 
ning of the administration. 

Like the Council of Economic 
Advisers, the Council on Metropol- 
itan Areas should circulate its reports 
in the Executive Office of the Presi- 
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dent, take part in staff discussions 
and participate in the day-to-day 
work of developing policy. Also it 
should form committees of repre- 
sentatives from federal operating 
agencies on matters concerning met- 
ropolitan areas and through this 
device form a valuable educational 
service in making federal officials 
appreciate the scope of metropolitan 
problems and anticipate the impact 
of federal programs on their solution. 

Another part of the council’s work 
should be to keep in touch with im- 
portant research in the area being 
done by private as well as state and 
local agencies and _ professional 


groups. A flexible system of advi- 
sory committees might be set up to 
aid in this task. Members of these 
committees should be selected by 
the council on the basis of individual 
merit and not as representatives of 


particular groups. As need arises, 
additional ad hoc advisory groups 
might be created on a functional 
basis. 

* * * 

Twenty years ago, the National 
Resources Planning Board did some 
effective work through making 
grants-in-aid to the states for plan- 
ning and by lending them personnel. 
Congress always viewed these activ- 
ities with suspicion, and the council 
might be well advised not to attempt 
this kind of activity. There is noth- 
ing, however, to prevent the con- 
tinuation of the present system of 
grants-in-aid through operating agen- 
cies. Indeed, the council might 
undertake to channel requests for 
assistance to the appropriate federal 
agency and thus in effect to serve 
as a clearing house on metropolitan 
matters. 
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Moreover, the lessons of the past 
make it amply clear that good work- 
ing relations with Congress are a 
necessity for such a council, not only 
between members of the council and 
its staff and individual members of 
Congress and of congressional com- 
mittees, but also in terms of a direct 
congressional link with the council’s 
work. Congress should give its bless- 
ing to the enterprise at the outset, 
as it did to the Council of Economic 
Advisers. Even at the risk of some 
delay in its establishment, the coun- 
cil ought to be created by statute 
rather than by executive order. The 
rapport established in this way with 
Congress would be most helpful to it 
in the future. 

The statute establishing the coun- 
cil should contain a declaration of 
policy, expressing Congress’ convic- 
tion that the growth of metropolitan 
complexes has created a_ national 
problem in the solution of which the 
federal government must provide 
leadership. It should recognize too 
that the federal government has 
more than a passive role to play, 
that it must lead in deeds as well as 
in words. The act ought further- 
more to require the president to 
submit an annual report to Congress 
on metropolitan problems and the 
progress currently being made to- 
ward their solution, and it should 
provide for establishment of a Con- 
gressional Committee on Metropoli- 
tan Areas, consciously patterned 
after the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report, to receive the 
president’s report, hold hearings and 
study legislation. Such a committee 
would be invaluable in providing a 
contact with a group knowledgeable 
on metropolitan matters in Congress. 
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Experience shows that a staff 
agency, engaged primarily in re- 
search and long-range planning as 
the council would be, operates bet- 
ter as a board than with a single 
individual alone. This type of func- 
tion puts a premium on adequate 
representation of different points of 
view and on the development of a 
consensus on which sound policy 
can be built. Thus a multi-member 
council has obvious advantages over 
a one-man agency. The statute es- 
tablishing the council ought thus to 
provide for a three-to-five member 
body, nominated by the president 
and confirmed by the Senate, mem- 
bers to hold office at the president’s 
pleasure with no fixed term but, like 
other presidential appointees, pre- 
sumably replaceable when a new 
administration takes office. Mem- 
bers of the council should give their 
full time to the council’s work, again 
following the pattern of the Council 
of Economic Advisers. The council 
should have a small full-time profes- 
sional staff under the immediate 
supervision of the chairman. Staff 
members in the upper levels, how- 
ever, ought not to be subject to the 
merit system and the council ought 
to be free to choose a staff in which 
it has confidence. 

Like any presidential staff agency, 
the Council on Metropolitan Areas 
would work successfully only if the 
president believed in it and included 
its findings in his thinking and plan- 
ning. He could do this only if the 
council were so constituted as to oper- 
ate with due regard to his political 
policies and over-all goals. A Coun- 
cil on Metropolitan Areas would 
have great use even apart from the 
service it would render the president. 
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But its primary function should be 
to provide the president with infor- 
mation he must have if he is to lead 
in the solution of the nation’s most 
pressing problem. 

A Council on Metropolitan Prob- 
lems, dedicated to exploration and 
recommendation in the area and 
serving as the president’s staff arm, 
is a virtual necessity. It would pro- 
vide the stimulus the president must 
have if he is to be an effective leader. 
Such a stimulus is particularly nec- 
essary with regard to metropolitan 
problems, since so little of the impact 
of the federal government on their 
existence and solution is understood 
or appreciated. The case for presi- 
dential staff assistance is irrefutable. 
The need in the field of metropolitan 
area problems is urgent and should 
be met without delay. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 
(Continued from page 285) 


time, including regents of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and of Wayne 
State University and a long list of 
judges, on a nonpartisan section of 
the ballot or machine, among whom 
the voter is instructed to vote for 
eighteen in one case, nine in another 
group and four in a third. This breaks 
the Cuyahoga County record. 

It is of interest that of the entire 
list, with the exception of a state 
representative running to fill a va- 
cancy, none of the offices thus sub- 
mitted would ever be on the ballots 
of Massachusetts, Virginia or New 
Jersey. In those states, with ap- 
pointed judiciaries and educational 
state officials, the ballots are still too 
long but the voters know what they 
are doing to a far greater degree. 
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Grants Without Strings 


Should U.S., like Britain, give states, cities non- 
earmarked funds, thus preserving autonomy? 
By ROGER A. FREEMAN* 


HE British government, on April 

1, 1959, combined a dozen Ex- 
chequer grants to local authorities— 
for education, health, child care, 
fire protection, etc.—into a general, 
non-earmarked grant totalling £ 393 
million ($1.1 billion) in the fiscal 
year 1959/60. The government 
funds, together with locally raised 
moneys, are now being allocated 
among the various local services at 
the discretion of 147 county and 
county borough councils. 

This shift from programmatic to 
fiscal grants, adopted after long and 
lively debates in and out of Parlia- 
ment, is a_ significant change in 
central-local government relations 
with far-reaching implications. Non- 
earmarked payments to local author- 
ities are not a new invention and 
have been used in a small way be- 
fore. The British government em- 
ployed them in 1929 to compensate 
counties for certain property tax 
exemptions. 

Australia and Canada have paid 
subsidies to state and provincial 
governments for several decades. 
Many American states channel a 
percentage of state-collected taxes 


* Mr. Freeman, vice president of the In- 
stitute for Social Science Research in Wash- 
ington, D. C., has served on the research 
staff of President Eisenhower’s Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations, of 
the White House Conference on Education, 
and in the Executive Office of the President. 
He was assistant to the governor of Wash- 
ington state for six years. 


to counties, cities and towns. New 
York, in 1946, adopted the Moore 
plan which allocates graduated per 
capita grants to cities and towns. 
The U.S. government used general 
grants in 1836/37 to distribute an 
accumulated treasury surplus among 
the states. 

The relative advantages of pro- 
grammatic grants on the one hand 
and fiscal (non-earmarked or gen- 
eral) grants on the other have been 
discussed from time to time in the 
United States, as the number and 
amounts of programmatic grants 
kept increasing. From insignificant 
sums prior to 1930, federal payments 
to states and localities grew to $2.6 
billion in 1952 and are shown at 
$7.1 billion in the U.S. budget for 
1960. The number of programs ex- 
ceeded 60 in 1952 and now runs 
well over a hundred. 

This rapid expansion of program- 
matic grants has resulted in increas- 
ing federal direction of state and 
local activities. Unconditional, fiscal 
grants have been suggested as an 
alternative to this growing centrali- 
zation. Because the arguments for 
and against fiscal grants in Great 
Britain and the United States are 
quite similar, it may be interesting 
to compare the highlights of the 
parliamentary debates with parallel 
controversies in the United States. 

The Government White Paper, 
published on July 10, 1957, declared 
it “a purpose of the changes to give 
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local authorities greater freedom in 
the spending of their money.” 

The Ministers of Housing and 
Local Government and of Education 
(Henry Brooke and Geoffrey Lloyd) 
and their parliamentary secretaries 
presented the case in the House of 
Commons as follows: 

There is a fairly widespread agree- 
ment that there is too much inter- 
ference by Whitehall in local affairs 
and that local government is declin- 
ing in status and effectiveness. The 
government believes that an impor- 
tant cause of that decline is the 
growing reliance of local authorities 
on special Exchequer grants. The 
main trouble with specific grants is 
that they must inevitably undermine 
the responsibility of local authorities 
for allocating their total resources in 
accordance with their own judgment 
of the needs of their area. The pur- 
pose of the proposals is to strength- 
en the character of local government 
in the hope that the general grant 
will bring greater cohesion of pur- 
pose. The programmatic grants en- 
couraged disintegration of the 
(county) councils into functional 
committees while now decisions will 
have to be made by the council as 
a whole. 

The ministers emphasized that 
there was no intention of reducing 
the total amount of grants or even 
to freeze them at their present level, 
that this was not an economy meas- 
ure but one of transferring decisions 
on relative urgency of local needs 
to local authorities. 

This recalls the statement which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Winston Churchill, made in propos- 
ing unconditional grants in 1929: 
“Tt is the considered policy of His 
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Majesty’s Government to convert 
the system of percentage grants into 
a system of block [general] grants, 
that is to say, to pay definite sums 
instead of percentages to the local 
authorities, to give those authorities 
increased discretionary powers, to 
make them responsible for any ex- 
travagance or any unduly bold enter- 
prise to which they may commit 
themselves, and to give them 100 
per cent of any economies they may 
themselves be able to effect.” 
* * * 

The Labor party strongly op- 
posed the change to general grants 
in 1957 and 1958. Members charged 
that the block grant would mean that 
the battle was going to be transferred 
from one between the Minister and 
the Treasury or between the Minis- 
try and the local authority to a 
battle conducted on the floor of the 
council chamber. Those interested 
in education, health services, child 
care or fire protection were going 
to have to battle for what they could 
get out of the general grant. It was 
held that decisions affecting the na- 
tional welfare could not be left to 
the discretion of local officials. 

Their main complaint was, how- 
ever, that general grants would, in 
the long run, mean less spending on 
these services. Under the percentage 
system, which was in effect for 40 
years, local authorities received 
from the Exchequer £ 60 for every 
£40 they raised from local sources, 
with a slight adjustment for local 
property taxes. This system of open- 
end grants acted as a powerful in- 
centive to boost local taxes which 
in turn increased Exchequer grants. 
Closed-end grants computed by gen- 
eral and school-age population and 
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other objective factors would offer 
no such premium for greater spend- 
ing because all amounts beyond the 
government funds would have to 
come from local taxes. 

This argument has validity. It is 
easier to convince a taxpayer or local 
official of the need for spending $1 
of local money if this means getting 
$2.50 in local benefits. In Britain, 
as in the United States, spending 
from local taxes is closely scrutinized 
but central government funds are 
widely regarded as “free.” They 
come from the inexhaustible na- 
tional treasury, are paid by some- 
body else and cost the local taxpayer 
nothing. Thus public spending is 
likely to rise more rapidly under 
an incentive system than with 
closed-end formula grants. 

The percentage system has led to 
the strange situation whereby areas 


with greater economic capacity and 
higher levels of taxing and spending 


received relatively larger govern- 
ment aid than low-income sections. 
This is equalization in reverse. Fis- 
cal grants based on population will 
cut down the amounts going to 
wealthier counties and give the poor- 
er counties relatively more. It might 
appear paradoxical that this change 
was proposed by the Conservatives 
and opposed by the Labor party.' 
The fiercest resistance to the gen- 
eral grants proposal came from the 
educational associations, which called 
it “an economy measure directed 
against education,” and expressed 
fear that the new system would spell 


1 However, a parallel exists in the U. S.: 
The Eisenhower administration has pro- 
posed equalization grants for education 
while the Democratic proposals generally 
favor per capita grants. 
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disaster for the education service. 
They stated they would be opposed 
even if sufficient money were pro- 
vided in the grant because they 
could not be sure of getting it for 
education. 

Education has been receiving more 
than four-fifths of the combined 
grants—noet including grants for 
housing, police, etc., which will be 
continued. Some local authorities, 
the teachers felt, might now allocate 
a larger share of the funds to other 
services. Teachers naturally exert 
some influence over education com- 
mittees but harbor a profound dis- 
trust of county councils. There is 
no evidence whether this feeling is 
mutual. 

* * * 

The percentage system provided a 
reward for the “good” authorities, 
that is, those which spend more. 
Under the new system all expendi- 
tures in excess of the grants have 
to be raised locally without an in- 
centive. 

The teachers’ concern was in no 
way assuaged when the Minister of 
Housing and Local Government de- 
nied that the quality of education de- 
pended on how much one spent on it. 


The parliamentary secretary to the 
Ministry of Education illustrated the 
undesirable effects of programmatic 
grants in the House of Commons on 
July 29, 1957, by saying that “local 
education committees in general are 
showing an increasing capacity to 
forge rather closer links with the 
Ministry than with their respective 
county councils or county boroughs.” 

This trend toward a “vertical 
functional autocracy” has also been 
observed in the United States. Jo- 
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seph E. McLean, in an article 
“Threat to Responsible Rule,” de- 
scribed how “the loyalty of the spe- 
cialist is primarily to the function 
rather than to a general responsible 
authority” and runs “from the spe- 
cialist in Washington to his counter- 
part in Squeedunk and back.” This 
cooperation weakens the position of 
the governor, mayor, legislature, city 
council or county commissioners, 
and “may have a divisive, not to 
say disintegrating, effect on govern- 
ment as a whole and society.” As 
other writers, Mr. McLean saw one 
of the reasons for this tendency in 
the growth of programmatic grants. 
Wallace S. Sayre recently pointed 
out that, “The educational bureau- 
cracy seeks to isolate the school dis- 
trict and itself from the other insti- 
tutions of local government (mayors, 
councils, boards of supervisors, other 
administrative agencies such as po- 
lice, welfare, local courts) as a way 
of achieving optimum autonomy.’ 
The separation of education from 
the rest of local government is al- 
most universal in the United States 
with the exception of some parts on 
the eastern seaboard. Political sci- 
entists generally hold this to be 
detrimental to responsible govern- 
ment. But Ernest A. Engelbert found 
that, “The educators feel that the 
proposals of the political scientist to 
bring the function of education into 
the framework of general government 
would put education at the disadvan- 
tage and mercy of political elements, 
who would show neither under- 


2 NationaL Muwnicrpat Review, Septem- 
ber 1951, page 411. 

3 “Additional Observations on the Study 
of Administration,” Teachers College Rec- 
ord, November 1958. 
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standing nor sympathy for the goals 
and needs of the schools.’* 

Educators can point out that the 
schools under an independent organi- 
zation and with specific state grants 
in aid have done better financially 
than the other services of state and 
local government. Rowland Egger 
demonstrated that “there is no sector 
of American social organization in 
which, for all practical purposes, the 
separation of powers has so com- 
pletely disappeared [as in the public 
schools],” and that the substance of 
authority has passed into the hands 
of the educational bureaucracy. 
“The means by which this end has 
been achieved is the grant in aid.’® 

* 

The Economist® summarized the 
British debate over the general 
grants proposal: “On balance, the 
arguments in favor of the change 
prevail—that it will make the local 
council a more important body than 
the local council committee, that it 
will put more responsibility for get- 
ting value for money on those who 
make the decision to spend it, and 
that it should eventually provide 
more taxpayers’ money for school 
children with below-average facilities 
than for those with above-average 
facilities.” 

However, there is little doubt but 
that the Labor party, if returned to 
power, would lose no time in re- 
establishing a system of program- 
matic incentive grants. 

In the United States proposals for 


4 “Education—A Thing Apart?” Na- 
TIONAL Municrpat Review, February 1953, 
page 78. 

5 “Nature Over Art: No More Local Fi- 
nance,” American Political Science Review, 
June 1953, page 461. 

6 November 23, 1957. 
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general or fiscal grants have not 
been seriously considered by Con- 
gress. Walter Heller, on June 5, 
1957, suggested to the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee “a direct feedback 
of federal tax collections” to state 
and local governments. 

“Congress should give careful con- 
sideration to methods of sharing its 
relative revenue abundance with the 
states and their subdivisions without 
at the same time impairing their 
autonomy .. . A straight per capita 
sharing system . .. might be the 
easiest and least controversial meth- 
od of putting a goodly share of 
federal budgetary leeway, if any de- 
velops, at the disposal of the states.” 

A few months later I developed 
the idea further for the same com- 
mittee:* the number of federal grant- 
in-aid programs has been multiply- 
ing rapidly with new ones added 
each year. With many more being 
proposed, a continuation of current 
trends could easily, within a few 
years, bring the number up to 
150 or 200—each with its own stat- 
ute, regulations, bureaucracy, chain 
of command and pressure group. 
Such detailed control of state and 
local activities would, in effect, mean 
the end of the federal system as we 
have known it, a system that rests 
on the dispersal of decision-making 
power among several levels of gov- 
ernment. The advantages of fiscal, 
non-earmarked grants appear to be: 


7 Fiscal Policy Implications of, the Eco- 
nomic Outlook and Budget Developments, 
Hearings before the Subcommittee on Fiscal 
Policy of the Joint Economic Committee, 
85th Congress, Ist Session, page 111. 

8 Federal Expenditure Policy for Eco- 
nomic Growth and Stability, Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, 85th Congress, Ist Ses- 
sion, Papers . . . , page 1100, Hearings 
pages 587 and 613. 
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1. The president and Congress 
could devote their time and energy 
to questions of national security and 
international affairs with which only 
they can deal. They would not have 
to concern themselves with the ade- 
quacy of many local services and fa- 
cilities in every city and county. 

2. It would reverse the trend of 
increasing national control of state 
and local activities and permit states 
and communities to run their own 
affairs. 

3. It would eliminate the need for 
maintaining a vast federal bureau- 
cracy to control and supervise the 
spending of the federal funds in over 
a hundred programs. 

4. It would inject greater flexi- 
bility for counter-cyclical action into 
federal-state-local fiscal cooperation. 

Their main disadvantage is that, 
if left to local discretion, the range 
and level of public services may vary 
widely from state to state and from 
place to place. 

To summarize: If the justification 
for federal grants is held to be in- 
adequate fiscal capacity of some or 
all states, unconditional grants offer 
a method of federal aid while pre- 
serving state and local autonomy. 
Such grants could be allocated to 
states, or also to cities, in the form 
of tax sharing, on a per capita basis 
or with some built-in equalization, 
or by a formula combining these 
factors. If, on the other hand, the 
establishment and maintenance of 
definite levels of public service 
throughout the country—regardless 
of local judgment—are deemed to 
be of overriding importance and es- 
sential to the national welfare, pro- 
grammatic grants for these services 
are the logical answer. 
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Manager List 
Rises to 1,641 


15 Cities Have Been 
Added in Last Month 


HE total number of cities, villages, 

towns and counties with the council- 
manager form of government in the 
United States and Canada was given by 
the International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation on May 1 as 1,637. Since that 
announcement four cities—Oak 
Ridge, Tennessee; Cocoa, Florida; 
Canadian, Texas; and Salem, IIlinois— 
have been reported to the Review as 
having adopted the plan. With these 
four the total becomes 1,641; additions 
since the May issue of the Review num- 
ber fifteen, as follows: 

Oak Ruince, TENNESSEE, (estimated 
population 28,000) site of a chief atomic 
energy installation of the federal gov- 
ernment, voted 5,552 to 395 on May 6 to 
incorporate as Tennessee’s sixth largest 
city. It will operate with a council- 
manager charter. It has had a manager 
and an elective advisory council while 
under federal control. A city council was 
elected on June 2. 

Srxeston, Mrssourt, (1950 population 
11,640) voted 1,822 to 1,778 on April 7 
to adopt the council-manager plan despite 
opposition by Mayor C. E. Felker, who 
had led a campaign to defeat it. The five 
candidates for council whom he sup- 
ported were defeated. A special election 
for a new council of five was expected to 
be held within 60 days. 

NorTHLAKE, (1953 popula- 
tion 8,832) voted 1,679 to 1,474 on April 
22 to adopt the council-manager plan, 
but elected five aldermen all of whom 
had opposed it. 

Satem, (1950 population 
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6,159) voted 1,626 to 1,289 to adopt the 
council-manager plan on April 21. A 
prior proposal to adopt the plan was de- 
feated four years ago by much the same 
margin. The city attorney will draft an 
ordinance to establish the plan. 

Cayce, Soutn Carottna, (1955 popu- 
lation 5,391) which adopted the plan on 
March 24 to be effective April 24 sub- 
ject to legislative approval as reported 
last month, is now on the I.C.M.A. list 
of council-manager communities. 

HIGHLAND, (1950 popula- 
tion 4,283) voted 869 to 745 on April 21 
to adopt the plan to become effective in 
1961 unless the present council places it 
in effect immediately by ordinance. 

Cocoa, Fiorma, (4,245) on April 21 
adopted a council-manager charter by a 
vote of 548 to 209. The plan will go into 
effect December 10, 1959. 

Aztec, New Mexico, (1956 population 
3,287) adopted the plan on March 10 by 
approximately a five-to-one vote. 

CANADIAN, Texas, (2,700) voted in 
favor of the plan at two elections a 
month apart, and approved it by a margin 
of four in both cases. On February 20 
the vote was 259 to 255. A petition of 
169 names asked for a special election on 
the question of keeping or abandoning 
the plan and such election was held on 
March 20, when the vote was 335 to 331. 

The I.C.M.A. has announced six other 
additions, not previously reported here: 
MicHiIGAN, (4,339); Bran- 
poN, VerRMONT, (4,000); Aypen, Nortu 
Carottna, (2,283); Crio, MICHIGAN, 
(1,963); Luptow, Vermont, (1,678); 
and Murpocuvitte, Quesec, CAaNapa, 
(5,000). 

* * 

In GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, a 
study of the town manager plan is to be 
made with the expectation that it will be 
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presented to the voters at the March 
1960 town election. 

The council-manager charter prepared 
by the Charter Revision Commission of 
NorwaLk, Connecticut, which will be 
submitted to popular vote in November, 
received a strong endorsement by Dr. 
Thomas H. Reed, municipal consultant, 
in the April 25 issue of Mark, the com- 
munity magazine of Norwalk and its 
environs. 

The city council of Rye, New York, 
approved in principle a report of the 
Sewall Committee, favoring the council- 
manager plan—with the manager’s ap- 
pointments to the offices of city clerk, 
comptroller, engineer and assessor to be 
subject to approval of the mayor and 
council, however, and with the mayor and 
council appointing the corporation coun- 
sel, city marshal and judge. A_ public 
hearing is not expected before late July. 

The city council of Punta Gorpa, 
has approved a_ proposed 
council-manager «charter for submission 
to the state legislature. 

The charter commission of MADEIRA, 
Onto, has announced it favors the 
council-manager plan after having made 
an extensive study of various forms of 
municipal government. 

Boyne City, MICHIGAN, voted 462 to 
243 for general revision of the city 
charter on April 6 and also voted 418 to 
207 in favor of the council-manager (or 
“manager-commission”) plan. 

Granp Haven, MICHIGAN, which has 
had the council-manager plan since 1915, 
adopted a new council-manager charter 
on April 6. 

A council-manager charter drafted by 
the charter commission of Mt. Morris, 
MICHIGAN, as the result of work extend- 
ing over two and a half years, was re- 
jected by the voters 481 to 178 on April 6. 

OsHuKkosH, WIscoNsIN, endorsed its 


council-manager plan of government by 
a vote of 4,247 to 2,922 at the city elec- 
tion in April. 
in 1957. 


The plan was adopted 
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A committee of the city council of La 
Crosse, WISCONSIN, is considering a 
resolution offered by Mayor Milo Knut- 
son setting forth the council-manager 
plan and calling for a public vote thereon. 

A proposal to abandon the council- 
manager plan in SavaANNA, ILLINoIs, 
adopted in 1953, was defeated 939 to 504 
at the election on April 21. 

Woop River, ILtrnors, voted 1,964 to 
1,160 on April 21 to retain the council- 
manager plan adopted in 1953. 

In Etern, which adopted the 
council-manager plan in 1955, newly elec- 
ted Mayor LeRoy A. Mote is a supporter 
of the plan along with three out of four 
council members. 

Benton, defeated a council- 
manager proposal on April 21 by a vote 
of 1,691 to 1,141. 

In an advisory vote held April 21, 
voters of FLorence, ALABAMA, turned 
down the manager plan, 633 to 545. 

Yankton, South Dakora, voted in 
April to retain the council-manager plan 
by a 122-vote margin. 

In ArpMoRE, OKLAHOMA, a new char- 
ter continuing the council-manager plan 
was adopted by a vote of 4,333 to 1,530 
on April 7. 

At the city election of May 12, voters 
of GaLvesTon, TEXAS, approved a com- 
mission to draft a new charter, 4,828 to 
3,367, and elected 21 members to the 
charter body, a majority of whom favor 
the council-manager plan. At the same 
time the voters expressed an opinion, 
3,888 to 3,532, in favor of the proposed 
new charter’s providing the council- 
manager plan. Galveston was the first 
U. S. city to use the now discredited 
commission plan which it has had since 
1903 as the aftermath of its 1900 flood. 

The council-manager plan was sus- 
tained 2,003 to 1,550 at the April city 
election in Paris, Texas. 

On May 5, Santa Barsara, 
nrA, voted 9,751 to 3,816 to discontinue 
the council-manager plan. The city will 
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now be governed by the mayor-council 
plan. 


Brookline Cautiously Seeks 
Better Administration 


Brookline, Massachusetts, (popula- 
tion 58,000) still governed by a rep- 
resentative town meeting and five select- 
men, has inched cautiously toward the 
manager form of government by a vote 
of the town meeting adopting the report 
of a special committee which was ap- 
pointed to study the town manager form. 
The committee reported high faith in the 
competence and fidelity of its public 
officials in a ramshackle structure, but 
complained mildly of its decentralization, 
with nine individuals, boards and com- 
missions elected directly by the voters 
in addition to the selectmen, town clerk 
and treasurer. The outlying boards spent 
half the town budget, there was no 
central budgetary control, etc. 

The committee did not recommend the 
manager form because of “the risks of 
change,” there might be “fewer oppor- 
tunities for citizen participation” and the 
manager “would have to operate in a 
climate which would include substantial 
elements of hostility.” The town, how- 
ever, already had an executive secretary 
to the selectmen and the recommenda- 
tions were to empower him to participate 
in budget-making and transfers of budget 
items, recommend to the selectmen opera- 
tional proposals, maintain a continuing 
scrutiny of the organizational structure, 
etc. This was unanimously adopted in a 
representative town meeting in March. 

RS. 


New York City Prohibits 
Conflict of Interests 


As a measure related to the code of 
ethics proposed for the New York City 
council (see the Review, March 1959, 
page 132) the state legislature, at the 
instance of the council, has amended Sec- 
tion 886 of the city charter. Heretofore 
entitled “Officer or Employee Not to Be 
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Interested in Transactions with City,” it 
will now more clearly and effectively 
carry out its purpose as expressed in the 
new title, “Conflicts of Interests Pro- 
hibited.” As part of the revision, insub- 
stantial or largely accidental conflicts are 
excluded, making the section more rea- 
listic and enforceable. The section has 
contained an absolute prohibition against 
city officials or employees having any 
interest whatsoever (except by operation 
of law) in any contract, work or business 
with which the city is financially involved. 

As it has been revised, the section pro- 
vides that no councilman or other officer, 
employee or person whose salary is pay- 
able in whole or in part from the 
city treasury shall be or become interested 
directly or indirectly in any manner what- 
soever, except by operation of law, in 
any business dealings with the city; 
shall act as attorney, agent, broker or 
employee for or accept any gift, service, 
loan, thing or promise of value from any 
person, firm or corporation which to his 
knowledge is interested directly or in- 
directly, in any manner whatsoever, in 
business dealings with the city; shall 
represent private interests before any city 
agency; or shall appear as attorney or 
counsel or give opinion evidence against 
the interests of the city in any litigation 
to which the city is a party. 

The section, however, is not to be 
construed to prohibit a councilman or 
other officer or employee from being 
affliated with, employed by or represent- 
ing a person, firm or corporation whose 
business dealings with the city form an 
insubstantial part of its total business, 
provided he has no direct or indirect 
interest in such business dealings and 
takes no active part in them; or to 
prohibit him from appearing before any 
agency upon matters only incidentally 
requiring official action, which do not 
develop into a substantial part of the 
employment, provided that he has not 
been retained for the purpose of appear- 
ing before the agency and that his com- 
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pensation is not contingent or dependent 
upon action by such agency; or to pro- 
hibit a councilman from appearing with- 
out compensation before any city depart- 
ment or agency in behalf of constituents 
or in the performance of public, official 
or civic obligations. 

Violations of any of the provisions of 
the section, shall, at the option of the 
comptroller, render void the contract, 
work, business, sale or _ transaction 
affected; and shall constitute cause for 
fine, suspension or removal from office or 
employment. If any person knowingly and 
intentionally violates any of the provi- 
sions, he shall, on conviction, forfeit his 
office and be punished for a misdemeanor. 

R.S.C. 


Charter Amendment Made 
Easier in Minnesota 

Minnesota home rule cities have been 
given the power to amend their charters 
by a favorable vote of 55 per cent of 
those voting on the issue. A bill so 
reducing the previous 60 per cent re- 
quirement has been adopted by the legis- 
lature and signed by the governor. 

The Minneapolis Citizens League News 
comments: “In requiring more than a 
simple majority Minnesota continues out 
of step with all of the other nineteen 
home rule states. But supporters of the 
simple majority requirement count the 
reduction to 55 per cent as a significant 
step forward in making for more effective 
home rule.” 


Arizona Cities 
Annex Large Areas 

The city of Phoenix, Arizona, has an- 
nexed two areas with a combined size of 
50.5 square miles. The population of the 
areas is estimated at slightly more than 
92,000 and the assessed valuation at 
$87,400,000. The annexations increase the 
size of Phoenix to 103.1 square miles, the 
population to 336,421, and the assessed 
valuations to $328,700,000. 
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Tucson recently annexed an area of 
21.3 square miles with an estimated popu- 
lation of 70,000. This increased the city’s 
size to 45.13 square miles and its popula- 
tion to approximately 180,000. 

The city council annexed the area im- 
mediately after the county board of 
supervisors had acted unfavorably upon 
petitions asking for incorporation elec- 
tions in three parts (about 50 per cent of 
the whole) of the annexed area. The peti- 
tions would have delayed annexation at 
least until November 1960, the earliest 
date for holding the incorporation elec- 
tions. 

The validity of the annexation of one 
of the areas for which an incorporation 
election was petitioned is being contested 
in the Pima Superior Court, which has 
issued a temporary restraining order 
prohibiting the city from serving the area. 

Flagstaff, late in February, annexed an 
area of seven and a half square miles with 
an estimated population of 8,000, thus 
increasing the city’s area to 66.25 square 
miles and its population to an estimated 
24,000. Last year the city annexed two 
areas totaling 55.75 square miles. 

Pau Ketso 
University of Arizona 


Commission to Probe 
New York City Government 


As authorized by the New York State 
legislature, a commission of nine mem- 
bers has been appointed with broad 
powers to investigate the government of 
the city of New York. Three were named 
by Governor Nelson Rockefeller; they 
include the chairman, General Otto L. 
Nelson, Jr., New York Life Insurance 
vice president in charge of housing de- 
velopments, and the vice chairman, Frank 
C. Moore, former lieutenant governor and 
state comptroller, recently appointed by 
Governor Rockefeller as head of the ad- 
visory board for the new Office of Local 
Government (see separate item). 

Two members were named by Senate 
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Majority Leader Walter J. Mahoney, two 
by Assembly Speaker Oswald D. Heck, 
and two by Mayor Robert Wagner of 
New York City. The latter are Dr. 
Luther H. Gulick, former city adminis- 
trator, president of the Institute of Public 
Administration, and Simon M. Rifkind, 
former federal district judge. All but two 
of the appointees live or work in New 
York City. 

The establishment of the commission 
by the Republican legislature and the 
governor was opposed by the Democrats 
as a plan for a “witch hunt,” the city ad- 
ministration being Democratic; but the 
governor insists that it will conduct an 
objective study. Factors contributing to 
its creation were the reiterated claim of 
the city that it does not receive a fair 
share of state aid and that the city’s de- 
mands for substantial sources of addi- 
tional revenue are only partially granted 
by the legislature. 


Kansas Legislature Submits 
Home Rule Amendment 


The state legislature of Kansas has ap- 
proved for submission to popular vote a 
proposed constitutional amendment to 
provide a substantial measure of home 
rule to the cities of that state. It is to 
be voted on at the election in Novem- 
ber 1960. 

Among its provisions is a grant of 
power to cities which will allow them 
“to determine their local affairs and gov- 
ernment including the levying of taxes, 
excises, fees, charges and other exac- 
tions” except when limited or prohibited 
by enactment of the legislature applicable 
uniformly to all cities of the same class. 
The legislature would be empowered to 
create not more than four classes of 
cities for the purpose of imposing all such 
limitations and prohibitions. 

Any city would be able by charter 
ordinance to elect that “the whole or any 
part of any enactment of the legislature 
applying to such city, other than enact- 
ments of statewide concern applicable 
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uniformly to all cities, other enactments 
applicable uniformly to all cities, and en- 
actments prescribing limits of indebted- 
ness, shall not apply to such city.” Such 
charter ordinance would require a two- 
thirds vote of the members of the govern- 
ing body of the city, and could be sub- 
jected to referendum vote on petition of 
10 per cent of the number of voters at 
the last regular city election. 

The legislature would provide by gen- 
eral law, applicable to all cities, “for 
the incorporation of cities and the 
methods by which city boundaries may 
be altered, cities may be merged or con- 
solidated and cities may be dissolved; 
provided, that existing laws on such sub- 
jects not applicable to all cities on the 
effective date of this amendment shall 
remain in effect until superseded by gen- 
eral law and such existing laws shall not 
be subject to charter ordinance.” 


Provide State Agency for Local 
Government in New York 


The New York State legislature has 
established an Office of Local Govern- 
ment within the Executive Department to 
keep the governor informed as to the 
problems of municipalities and other pub- 
lic corporations and districts, to assist 
him in coordinating the activities and 
services of state departments and agencies 
in relation to public corporations and 
districts, and to assist public corpora- 
tions and districts in various ways. 

Governor Nelson Rockefeller has ap- 
pointed Robert P. Aex, Rochester city 
manager, to be director of the new office. 
There is also a nine-man advisory board, 
which is headed by Frank C. Moore, 
former lieutenant governor and _ state 
comptroller. 


Michigan Adopts 
Three Amendments 

At a state election on April 6 in 
Michigan, at which two Supreme Court 
justices and the state school superin- 
tendent were chosen, the voters approved 
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three constitutional amendments. The 


vote was light. 


The first amendment adopted gives the 
legislature power “to provide for prompt 
succession to the powers and duties of 
public offices, pending elections, and to 
adopt legislation for continuity of state 
and local government in periods of 
emergency resulting from disasters oc- 
curring in this state caused by enemy 
attack on the United States.” 


The other two amendments relate to 
state universities; one merely changes 
the name of the governing body of Michi- 
gan State University from the State 
Board of Agriculture to the Board of 
Trustees of Michigan State University 
of Agriculture and Applied Science; the 
other provides for a board of governors 
of Wayne State University, giving the 
latter much the same constitutional status 
as Michigan State and the University of 
Michigan. 


Iowa Makes Commerce 
Commission Appointive 


The Iowa Commerce Commission, 
which regulates railroads and other pub- 
lic utilities in the area between federal 
and local regulation, has been made ap- 
pointive by a recent action of the legis- 
lature. The three members have here- 
tofore been elective. Beginning in 1963 
the governor will name the commis- 
sioners, with the consent of two-thirds of 
the State Senate; after the original ap- 
pointments for staggered terms the mem- 
bers will serve for six years. 

The Waterloo Courier, in editorial 
comment, states that the voters “haven't 
had the faintest idea for whom they were 
voting” when electing the commission, 
that in precinct primaries the winner was 
usually the candidate whose name ap- 
peared first on the ballot, and that party 
listings determined the result in general 
elections. The editors say further: 

“We hope this forward step will be 
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matched at this session by first passage 
of a proposed constitutional amendment 
to eliminate other elective offices below 
lieutenant governor. There might be some 
justification for retaining the elective 
offices of attorney general and auditor, 
but all the others should be made ap- 
pointive. Then the people can hold the 
governor responsible for making sensible 
appointments.” 


Court Reorganization 
Progresses in lowa 


A proposed revision of the judiciary 
article of the Iowa constitution has passed 
the state legislature. It must be approved 
at another legislative session and then 
by a vote of the people. As summarized 
in the Journal of the American Judicature 
Society, the proposal includes a judicial 
selection plan, under which the governor 
would appoint judges from a list of 
nominees submitted by a nonpartisan 
commission of lawyers and laymen. Ap- 
pointees would hold office for one year 
and until the next election, and there- 
after would be subject to approval by the 
voters on the sole question of retention 
in office. 

The proposed revision also provides 
for strengthening the Supreme Court's 
supervision and administrative control 
through a chief justice selected on the 
basis of administrative ability rather than 
rotation and through periodic conferences 
of judges. The plan includes substantial- 
ly all the provisions proposed by the 
Supreme Court and the Iowa State Bar 
Association except one that would abolish 
1,400 courts of limited jurisdiction and 
establish a new system of minor courts. 


Meanwhile the Iowa legislature has 
adopted statutes giving judicial rule- 
making power to the Supreme Court, 
providing for a better method of selecting 
the chief justice, increasing fees of court- 
appointed defense attorneys and requiring 
representation by counsel in all felony 
cases before a plea of guilty can be made. 
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Amendment Would Omit 
Primary If No Contest 

A constitutional amendment for New 
York State will be submitted to the people 
in November 1959 to permit dispensing 
with primaries for offices where there is 
no contest. This is a feature of the Model 
Direct Primary System of the National 
Municipal League, and the “no contest, 
no primary” principle is in effect in eight- 
een states. Anticipating easy passage of 
this amendment, Governor Rockefeller 
has signed a bill for implementing it. 

As most primaries in New York State 
are uncontested, an enormous saving will 
result, and the use of voting machines in 
primaries instead of the present paper 
ballots will be facilitated. Contests will 
be an event when they do happen and 
perhaps bring out a greater vote. 

A unique feature of the bill, accepted 
by its promoters as a compromise, allows 
for a contest to be instigated after it is 
too late to print the names of the insur- 
gent candidates on the primary ballots or 
machines. A petition of enrolled party 
members may request an opportunity to 
write in names for public or party posi- 
tions in which case a primary must be 
held. The petition must contain the same 
number of signers as is required at an 
earlier date to secure printing of insur- 
gent candidates on the primary ballots. 


Tennessee Reduces Scope 
Of Justices of the Peace 

Passage in March by the Tennessee 
legislature of a bill establishing general 
sessions courts in all but six of the state’s 
95 counties brought close to completion a 
lower court reform movement that has 
been making steady progress there for 
a quarter of a century, according to the 
American Judicature Society. 

A statewide bill to reform the “justice” 
courts met with defeat in 1934, but three 
years later the first general sessions court 
was established by special act for David- 
son County (Nashville). In the interven- 


ing years to 1958 the number was gradu- 
ally increased to 42, and in 1959 a bill to 
make these courts statewide passed the 
lower house. In the upper house indi- 
vidual senators arose to ask exemption 
of their counties for one reason or 
another until six had been excluded; 
otherwise the courts are now statewide. 

Justices of the peace still remain in all 
the counties, but with only non-judicial 
functions, such as marriages, where there 
are general sessions courts. Judges of 
the latter courts are required to be trained 
in the law and are on full time, receiving 
salaries that vary from county to county. 


Georgia May Modify 
Unit Vote System 


Continued attack on Georgia’s county 
unit system of voting in primary elections 
(see NaTiIonaL Municipat Review, May 
1958, page 226 and July 1958, page 336) 
appears to be having enough effect to 
cause political leaders of that state to 
consider a modification. 

At present a candidate in Georgia's 
Democratic primary election, which is 
practically equivalent to final election, is 
credited with the unit votes of counties 
where he obtains a plurality of the popu- 
lar vote. The eight largest counties have 
only six unit votes each; the 30 next 
largest, four each, and the remaining 120, 
two each. It is reported that a voter in 
the least populous county may have more 
weight in the final result than 150 voters 
in the county of largest population—Ful- 
ton County, containing most of Atlanta. 

The United States Supreme Court by 
a five-to-four vote refused last year to 
take jurisdiction in a suit brought by 
Mayor W. B. Hartsfield of Atlanta, chal- 
lenging the system as causing virtual dis- 
franchisement and denial of the equal 
protection of the laws as guaranteed by 
the Fourteenth Amendment. In relation 
to that suit Senator Herman E. Tal- 
madge is quoted in the New York Times 
of April 3 as saying: “Since that time 
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one of the majority members of the court 
has retired and another judge has been 
appointed in his place. We don’t know 
what the court would rule at the present 
time. . . . I think it is entirely possible 
that the legislature will study that ques- 
tion. It’s not only possible but probable 
that some readjustment would perhaps 
be wise.” 

Senator Richard B. Russell and Gov- 
ernor Ernest Vandiver were also reported 
as favoring modification, but they ex- 
pressed such strong support for the 
county unit system as to cast doubt upon 
the likelihood of a substantial approach 
to equality in voting. 


Wyoming Has Two 
Interim Study Groups 

Although providing no material finan- 
cial relief for municipalities, according 
to the Wyoming Association of Munici- 


palities, the Wyoming legislature has 
established a sixteen-member Legislative 
Research Committee. One of the sub- 
jects assigned to it is “problems of 
Wyoming municipalities, financial and 
otherwise.” Other topics include property 
valuation and taxation, special tax dis- 
tricts, school finance, a uniform com- 
mercial code, election laws, highway 
safety, etc. Committee members have 
stated that they intend to employ qualified 
personnel to undertake studies. It is ex- 
pected that municipalities will have op- 
portunity and responsibility to present 
data on financial and other needs. This 
committee has an appropriation of $85,000. 

The legislature also established a re- 
organization commission of two senators, 
two representatives and four appointees 
of the governor, with an appropriation 
of $5,000 to study reorganization of state 
government. 


Letter to the Editor 


To the Editor of the 
NaTionaL Civic Review: 


I was much interested to read the 
article in the March 1959 NATIONAL 
Civic Review (page 152) relative to in- 
come tax withholding having been 
adopted by the state of Massachusetts. 
Missouri has the same type of proposal 
before its legislature at the present time. 
One of the reasons advanced for this is 
that, without any definite information as 
to the results, the proponents say it 
would materially increase the income by 
reason of the fact that many people now 
escape paying the tax. 

If the situation is as bad as depicted 
here in Missouri, it seems to me it is 
an acknowledgment by the administration 
that it is not doing a good job of tax 
collecting. More important, however, it 
seems to me it is a blanket indictment 
of employees in general to say that, un- 
less we have withholding, employees will 
not pay those taxes in proper amounts. 


The inference is very plain that corpo- 
rations and self-employed individuals are 
honest and employees are not honest in 
reporting their taxable income. To me 
this seems that it is an indictment not 
justified by the facts, at least in so far 
as these facts have been made public. 
All of this is in addition to the ques- 
tionable policy of loading more and more 
of the tax collecting problem on the 
backs of employers and all without any 
compensation such as is required under 
the federal withholding tax law. By the 
time more cities have earnings taxes or 
income taxes which must be withheld by 
employers, you will find the employers 
are spending almost as much time in 
collecting taxes for the various munici- 
pal organizations and the state and the 
federal government as they are in attend- 
ing to their own business. 
Frank R. Grant 
Vice President-Treasurer 
J. C. Nichols Company 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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Metropolitan Government 


. William N. Cassella, Jr., Editor 


Minnesota Creates 


Municipal Board 


Boundary Changes to Be 
Reviewed by State Agency 
HE 1959 Minnesota . legislature has 
created a Municipal Commission, 
which will hear and make determinations 
on petitions with respect to incorpora- 
tion of villages, annexation and other 
municipal boundary changes. The same 
legislation recodifies and revises in one 
chapter of the Minnesota statutes all laws 
relating to these subjects. 

This action follows the basic recom- 
mendations of the Report of the ten- 
member legislative study group, the Com- 
mission on Municipal Annexation and 
Consolidation,! established in 1957. This 
interim body was composed of five mem- 
bers of each house of the legislature with 
Senator Louis A. Murray serving as 
chairman and Representative Edward J. 
Volstad as vice chairman. Joseph Robbie 
was executive secretary and counsel, 
directing the study. 

The new Minnesota Municipal Com- 
mission will have three members ap- 
pointed by the governor for four-year 
terms. It is also provided that for the 
more important proceedings of the com- 
mission relating to incorporation or the 
annexation of an existing municipality 
by an adjacent municipality, two county 
officials will serve on the commission in 
an ex officio capacity. These will be the 
chairman of the board of county com- 
missioners and the county auditor of the 
county in which all or a majority of the 
property to be annexed or incorporated 
is located. 

The study commission noted in its 
report: “We find that the establishment 


1 St. Paul, 1959, 48 pages. 


of a statewide administrative commission 
to apply legislative standards in hearing 
and determining petitions for the incor- 
poration of new villages or for municipal 
boundary changes is indispensable to 
sound public policy in administering the 
future sound urban growth in Minnesota.” 


The crucial role of the Municipal Com- 
mission and procedures to be followed in 
connection with incorporations, annexa- 
tions and other boundary adjustments are 
detailed in the statute. Petitions are sub- 
mitted by individuals or municipalities to 
the commission, which has the power 
after holding specified hearings to ap- 
prove, deny or modify them. Significantly, 
modifications in proposed boundaries may 
be made by the commission. 


As to the problem of providing stand- 
ards to be utilized by the commission in 
its determinations, the legislative study 
concluded that: “The power to incor- 
porate should be delegated to an ad- 
ministrative agency under legislative 
standards which give only general guid- 
ance along the lines desired. Standards 
and policies could then be developed at 
an agency level that could take into con- 
sideration all the factors involved.” 


The statute enumerated factors which 
are to serve as a general guide to the 
commission in an incorporation proceed- 
ing: “(1) The population of the area 
within the boundaries of the proposed in- 
corporation; (2) the area of the proposed 
incorporation; (3) the area of platted 
land relative to unplatted land; (4) the 
character of the buildings on the platted 
and unplatted lands; (5) past expansion 
in terms of population and construction; 
(6) prospective future expansion; (7) 
the assessed value of platted land relative 
to the assessed value of the unplatted 
areas; (8) the present and/or expected 
necessity and feasibility of providing gov- 
ernmental services such as sewage dis- 
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posal, water system, zoning, street plan- 
ning, police and fire protection.” 

The statute specifically states that “the 
[incorporation] petition shall be denied if 
it appears that annexation to an adjoin- 
ing municipality would better serve the 
interests of the area.” If the commis- 
sion affirms the petition, its order will fix 
the date of an election on the incorpora- 
tion question by the voters of the area 
involved. 

In the bill as introduced the new in- 
corporation procedure would have had 
statewide application. However, the sta- 
tute as passed contains amendments which 
limit this procedure to incorporation of 
municipalities in the seven-county metro- 
politan region surrounding Minneapolis 
and St. Paul and other counties contain- 
ing cities of the first and second class. 
This means that the urbanized sections 
of the state are covered by the new proce- 
dure. In the rural areas a district court 
may refer a proposed incorporation to the 
commission upon petition by an existing 
village within one mile of the proposed 
boundaries of the new municipality. 

* ~ * 

Procedures for annexation of unin- 
corporated areas to a municipality pro- 
vide for the initiation of annexation peti- 
tions by the governing body of the 
annexing municipality or property owners 
in the area to be annexed. After meeting 
the legal provisions for notice and hear- 
ing, the commission shall affirm the peti- 
tion “if it finds that the property to be 
annexed is so conditioned as to be 
properly subjected to municipal govern- 
ment and if it finds that the annexation 
would be in the best interest of the village 
or city and of the territory affected.” 

As in the case of incorporation pro- 
ceedings, the statute lays out guides for 
the commission to use in making its 
determinations or annexation: “(1) The 
relative population of the annexing area 
to the annexed territory; (2) the rela- 
tive area of the two territories; (3) the 
relative assessed valuation; (4) the past 
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and future probable expansion of the 
annexing area with respect to population 
increase and construction; (5) the avail- 
ability of space to accommodate that 
expansion ; 

“(6) Whether the taxes can be reason- 
ably expected to increase in the annexed 
territory and whether the expected in- 
crease will be proportional to the ex- 
pected benefit inuring to the annexed 
territory as a result of the annexation; 
(7) the presence of an existing or reason- 
ably anticipated need for governmental 
services in the annexed territory such as 
water system, sewage disposal, zoning, 
street planning, police and fire protec- 
tion; (8) the feasibility and practicability 
of the annexing territory to provide these 
governmental services presently or when 
they become necessary; (9) the existence 
of all or a part of an organized township 
within the area to be annexed and its 
ability and necessity of continuing after 
the annexation.” 

The statute states that: “The petition 
shall be denied if it appears that the 
primary motive for the annexation is to 
increase revenues for the annexing muni- 
cipality and such increase bears no rea- 
sonable relation to the value of benefits 
conferred upon the annexed area.” 

Although the study commission pro- 
posed that the State Supreme Court have 
original jurisdiction upon appeal to re- 
view orders of the Municipal Com- 
mission, the State Senate amended the 
original bill and provided for appeal to 
the district court. Also, in the bill as 
introduced no referenda on annexation 
questions would be required. As passed 
the statute calls for a referendum in un- 
incorporated areas to be annexed to a 
municipality if the annexation petition is 
filed by the municipality. In addition 
consent of the annexing municipality 
is required if the petition is initiated 
by property owners in the unincorporated 
area. 

The statute provides for determination 
by the Municipal Commission on petitions 
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relative to the annexation by one munici- 
pality of one or more contiguous munici- 
palities. Petitions shall be affirmed if it 
is found that “the annexation will be for 
the best interests of the municipalities. As 
a guide in arriving at a determination, 
the commission shall make findings on 
the factors as enumerated [for annexation 
of unincorporated areas] . . . and in ad- 
dition thereto: (1) Whether the results 
of the annexation will be to provide more 
economical and efficient governmental 
services ... ; (2) the existing indebted- 
ness of both municipalities.” 

Annexations of incorporated areas, or 
in other words consolidation of two or 
more municipalities, are contingent upon 
approval by the municipalities involved. 
Approval must be by resolution of the 
governing body of the annexing munici- 
pality and by referenda in annexed muni- 
cipalities. The statute clarifies a number 
of matters including the obligation for 
existing municipal indebtedness. 

The statute confers upon the Minnesota 
Municipal Commission the duty to de- 
termine after each federal or state census 
the townships which have a population 
in excess of 2,000 exclusive of any mu- 
nicipality or part of a municipality within 
the township and to apply the general 
standards fixed by law to “determine 
whether all or a part of the area will 
best be served by incorporation, annexa- 
tion or to remain as a township.” The 
determinations of the commission shall be 
binding, after an election, unless during 
a six-months waiting period annexation 
or incorporation petitions are initiated. 
These petitions, of course, would also be 
subject to the determinations of the 
commission. 

The recodification of laws relative to 
boundary changes also includes the pro- 
cedure for detachment of property from 
a municipality, which must obtain the ap- 
proval of the Minnesota Municipal Com- 
mission. 

Although there were substantial 
changes made in the bill proposed by the 
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legislative study group, the Commission 
on Municipal Annexation and Consolida- 
tion, the main principles of the legisla- 
tion remained intact and the complete 
recodification was accomplished. 


Chicago Area Commission 
Makes Recommendations 


“No metropolitan-wide government 
should at this time be established in the 
Chicago Area,” is the major finding 
stated in the second report of the North- 
eastern Illinois Metropolitan Area Local 
Governmental Services Commission.! 
“We are satisfied that local governmental 
services in the area can best be provided 
by existing governments in view of the 
social, political and economic factors that 
dominate this metropolitan area.” 

It was pointed out that: “It is entirely 
unrealistic to suggest a solution based 
solely on a recognition of common prob- 
lems. An equally important characteristic 
of the metropolitan situation is the con- 
tinued existence of the forces that frag- 
ment and divide the metropolitan area. 
. . . Our recommendations stem from a 
belief that the job is to develop techniques 
that will respect the integrity of both 
forces. Accordingly, we have attempted 
to encourage a system of voluntary co- 
operation among the traditional units 
of local government. The task of the 
legislature is to draw state law in such 
a fashion that voluntary cooperation will 
be advantageous to all groups concerned. 
This is by no means an insuperable 
problem.” 

Specific recommendations dealing for 
the most part with particular govern- 
mental services were made to the Illinois 
General Assembly by the commission. It 
was recommended that the Chicago police 
department's laboratory be used by all 
law enforcement officials in the area and 


1 Metropolitan Area Services. Insti- 
tute of Government and Public Affairs, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, 1959, 59 
pages. 
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that the Chicago department act as a 
clearing house for records of all juvenile 
offenders in the metropolitan area. Also 
in the law enforcement area it was pro- 
posed that the Police Training Institute 
of the University of Illinois be extended 
to include a branch in the northeastern 
Illinois area. 

Recognizing the need for qualified 
medical examiners in the metropolitan 
area and the impossibility of abolishing 
or reorganizing extensively the office of 
coroner without a constitutional amend- 
ment, which is not possible until 1961, 
the commission proposed legislation re- 
quiring that at least one of the coroner's 
assistants in each of the six counties in 
the area have a minimum of one year’s 
experience in forensic medicine. 

The desirability of coordinating public 
health activities in the region was recog- 
nized and the creation of a regional office 
of the Illinois Department of Public 
Health designed to effect cooperation 
among all health agencies operating in 
the area was advocated. 

It was found that the passage of an 
interstate compact on air pollution was 
premature because an air pollution in- 
ventory of the region seemed to be pre- 
requisite to any such compact. It was 
recommended that legislation be passed 
authorizing counties and municipalities in 
the region to contract with the air pollu- 
tion department of the city of Chicago 
to undertake the required regional in- 
ventory. 

The commission endorsed the proposal 
of the Illinois Department of Conserva- 
tion’s Advisory Board proposal that some 
1,000 acres of land be acquired for con- 
servation purposes. The recommendation 
was conditioned by the commission’s con- 
cern for the serious drainage problems 
in the area leading to the proviso that 
land purchases be reviewed by the state’s 
Division of Waterways so that maximum 
benefits from drainage and flood control 
would be secured. 

Again, the commission recommended 
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that the legislature provide for a long- 
range drainage and flood control pro- 
gram. The commission also noted its 
interest in the progress of the North- 
eastern Illinois Metropolitan Area Plan- 
ning Commission and expressed hope that 
its continued financial support would be 
assured. 

Earlier recommendations that the 
“powers of county government should 
be increased” were reaffirmed. “In par- 
ticular, we urge that authority be granted 
to the county government to render water, 
sewer and drainage services on an area 
or wholesale basis.” 

The commission also advocated revi- 
sion of the state’s annexation laws to 
allow judicial determination of annexa- 
tion, with the annexation order being 
issued by the county judge after it has 
been ascertained that specific standards 
are met. This recommendation was pre- 
pared after consultation with the Policy 
Committee of the Illinois Municipal 
League, the Cities and Villages Munici- 
pal Problems Commission and various 
civic groups. The proposal is comparable 
in principle to that contained in the first 
report of the Municipal Problems Com- 
mission.? 


Lucas County Drafting 
Home Rule Charter 

The Lucas County Charter Commis- 
sion is considering a working draft of a 
home rule charter for the urbanized Ohio 
county, which includes the city of Toledo. 
The charter will be the subject of a 
referendum in November. The fifteen- 
member commission is chaired by John 
H. McNerney. Willard W. Smith, execu- 
tive secretary of the Greater Toledo Mu- 
nicipal League, is serving as research 
director. Public Administration Service 
of Chicago has been retained to provide 
consultation and has submitted a series 
of memoranda on various aspects of 
county charters. 


2 1959 Illinois Municipal Problems, 1st 
Report, Springfield, 1959, 32 pages. 
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Milwaukee Citizens 
Hold Metro Conference 


At the Metropolitan Milwaukee Citi- 
zens Conference on Government, Gover- 
nor Gaylord A. Nelson of Wisconsin 
recommended that the state set up a 
program for aid in development of metro- 
politan areas. The governor suggested 
an expanded state planning program 
which “will not call for state dictation 
but will allow the state to play a stronger 
role in helping metropolitan areas help 
themselves.” 


The April 17 conference was sponsored 
by seven civic groups. Besides Governor 
Nelson major speakers included Henry 
J. Schmandt of St. Louis University, who 
spoke on How Other Communities Have 
Met the Challenge of Metropolitan 
Growth and Albert F. Houghton, chair- 
man of the Milwaukee Metropolitan 
Study Commission. Also on the program 
were members of the state legislature, 
representatives of local governments in- 
cluding Mayor Frank Zeidler of Mil- 
waukee and John L. Doyne, acting chair- 
man of the Milwaukee County Board of 
Supervisors. Coleman Woodbury of the 
University of Wisconsin described metro- 
politan growth as “appalling.” He pointed 
out that by 1975 metropolitan growth 
alone will about equal the 1950 popula- 
tion of the nation’s 38 largest metropoli- 
tan areas. 

John C. Lobb, former chairman of the 
Metropolitan Study Commission, said the 
major problems in the area were taxes, 
city-suburban conflict and the compla- 
cency of the people. 

In his address Schmandt listed five 
requirements for meeting the challenge of 
metropolitan growth: strong metropoli- 
tan leadership both private and govern- 
mental, an awareness by leaders of the 
need to communicate with groups and 
individuals, an effective press, a willing- 
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Propose Metro Plan for 
St. Louis 


The Metropolitan St. Louis 
Board of Freeholders has officially 
submitted a proposed plan for the 
Greater St. Louis City-County Dis- 
trict which will be referred to the 
voters of the city of St. Louis and 
St. Louis County at a special elec- 
tion, November 3, 1959. The plan 
calls for a metropolitan district 
with responsibility for seven com- 
mon services—traffic control, regu- 
lation of mass transportation, sewer 
and drainage service, civil defense, 
economic development, planning 
service and coordination service for 
police information and communica- 
tion. 


ness of both city and suburbs to arrive 
at reasonable courses, and sympathetic 
concern by state officials. 


Conference Discusses 
Maryland Metro Problems 


A Conference on Metropolitan Area 
Problems in Maryland was held in Balti- 
more May 2 under the joint auspices of 
the University of Maryland Bureau of 
Governmental Research and the Mary- 
land Chapter of the American Society 
for Public Administration. Franklin L. 
Burdette served as conference chairman. 
The speakers included local officials, 
members of the Maryland legislature and 
a number of professional leaders who 
discussed the role of local and state gov- 
ernment in meeting metropolitan prob- 
lems. DeWitt S. Hyde, former Maryland 
congressman and former vice chairman of 
the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Washington Metropolitan Problems, dis- 
cussed the role of the federal government. 
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Taxation and Finance 


Jackson Phillips, Editor 


Texas Calls Special 
Finance Session 


Regular Assembly Fails 
To Meet Budget Needs 


EXAS has joined the ranks of states 

living in a fool’s paradise. Its legis- 
lature completed its regular session May 
12 without raising funds to continue 
operations after September 1 of this year. 
Its legislative and executive branches, like 
those in Michigan and New Jersey in 
particular, find it easy to agree on pro- 
grams involving expenditure of public 
funds which produce a benefit for the 
voters. But raising money to pay for 
current budget requirements is apparently 
producing a crisis among the states, with 
the bright exception of some such as 
New York. To solve the problem in 
Texas, Governor Price Daniel called a 
special session of the legisiature starting 
May 18. It is limited by law to 30 days 
and deals only with financial problems. 
Many legislators have predicted that more 
than one such session will be required. 


Texas has a $70 million deficit in its 
general fund and will need an estimated 
$150 million more per year to finance ex- 
penditures which have been authorized. 
By August 31, 1958, the close of the first 
year of the current biennium, the net 
general fund balance had been reduced to 
$13 million. Further reductions and finally 
deficit spending have brought the state 
face to face with the prospect of a large 
deficit by the end of the current biennium, 
with additional problems imposed by ad- 
ditional spending still to be faced. 

The constitution of Texas, however, 
specifically forbids such deficits. Article 
III, section 49a, states: “From and after 
January 1, 1945, save in the case of emer- 
gency and imperative public necessity and 


with a four-fifths vote of the total mem- 
bership of each house, no appropriation 
in excess of the cash and anticipated 
revenue of the funds from which such 
appropriation is to be made shall be valid. 
. . . When the comptroller finds an ap- 
propriation bill exceeds the estimated 
revenue, he shall endorse such finding 
thereon and return to the house in which 
same originated. Such information shall 
be immediately made known to both the 
House of Representatives and the Senate, 
and such necessary steps shall be taken 
to bring such appropriation to within the 
revenue, either by providing additional 
revenue or reducing the appropriation.” 


* * * 


The governor noted this requirement 
in his message to the legislature Janu- 
ary 21, 1959, but it could reach no agree- 
ment on new tax revenue in its regular 
session lasting almost four months. As 
the governor stated: “As elected officials 
of this state, we must be guided by the 
constitution, which provides for a ‘pay-as- 
you-go’ fiscal policy. It is contrary to the 
intention of the constitution for us to in- 
cur a deficit, except as provided therein, 
and it is clearly contrary to the inten- 
tion of the constitution for us to permit 
the deficit to continue after it is once 
incurred and within our power to elimi- 
nate it.” 


Recently the governor said he will con- 
tinue to urge the legislature to increase 
taxes on natural gas and corporation 
franchises. He said he will also seek 
passage of an “abandoned property” bill 
which failed to pass in the recent legisla- 
tive session. This would require banks, 
oil companies, insurance firms and others 
to deliver to it all accounts and property 
which are unclaimed for seven years or 
longer. These proposals still fall short 
of the requirements imposed by measures 
which were passed by the legislature, but 
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the governor has said he and legislative 
leaders would seek to devise other meas- 
ures to make up the difference. He 
reiterated his opposition to both a general 
sales tax and a state income tax. 

It is quite possible, of course, that some 
of the stringency of fiscal problems facing 
some of the states will be lessened by im- 
proved business conditions now prevail- 
ing over much of the country. Cyclical 
sensitive tax structures certainly con- 
tributed to Michigan’s problems and those 
of other states, as evidenced by the recent 
strong improvement in Michigan’s sales 
tax collections. It is increasingly obvious, 
however, that the state tax structures 
which were satisfactory a few years ago 
are not necessarily adequate today. Not 
only have costs increased but also addi- 
tional programs have been undertaken by 
the states and existing programs have 
been improved to the extent at least of 
requiring more money. 

From the outside it is difficult to see 
the benefits of procrastination. Disruption 
in services and damage to reputations 
are surely not alternatives to facing finan- 
cial problems which demand attention 
just as actively as do favored spending 
programs. It is not even clear what 
ultimate political advantage might be 
reaped by officials who refuse to face not 
only long range problems but problems 
of an immediate and pressing nature. Ap- 
parently it is also difficult to see any ad- 
vantage to delay from within a state as 
well as from without because as Gov- 
ernor Daniels noted in his message: “All 
this deficit talk and publicity reaches 
people in other states through financial 
journals and other publications. I assure 
you that it leaves a bad impression con- 
cerning our state government, not only 
upon our own people but upon those who 
are thinking about moving here with their 
industries or their families.” He might 
have added those individuals and organi- 
zations who will be called on to purchase 
the bonds which will be issued to finance 
capital improvements and other programs. 
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Ohio and Illinois 
Consider Financial Problems 


Other states facing financial problems 
in varying degrees include Ohio and II- 
linois. Ohio appears at this time to face 
a rather acute problem, while in Illinois 
the debate revolves around what new 
taxes should be imposed to meet increased 
budget requirements. 

Ohio estimates it will need an ad- 
ditional $237 million to balance its budget 
for the 1959-61 biennium. The state has 
not had a substantial change in its tax 
rate or tax structure in twenty years 
and experience in the past year indicates 
this happy period is about over. Since 
1947 the rate of increase in expenditures 
has been double that of the rate of in- 
crease in revenues. Over the same period 
the state has been able to get along 
through use of a large surplus accumu- 
lated during World War II. The surplus 
is now gone and deficit financing is as- 
suming growing proportions. 

Recently the state found it necessary to 
borrow from the Department of Liquor 
Control in order to make cash payments 
to school districts. This action is pos- 
sible in Ohio because it can be taken 
by the finance director; in Michigan, 
on the other hand, the only source from 
which to borrow temporarily is trust 
funds, requiring legislative approval and 
thereby inducing a wrangle between the 
executive and the legislature. 

Other measures undertaken by Ohio in- 
clude leaving vacancies unfilled, placing a 
freeze on the purchase of new equipment 
and foregoing promotions of state em- 
ployees. To meet its current difficulties 
and proposed new expenditures the gov- 
ernor has proposed that the price of 
liquor sold by the state be increased, the 
cigarette tax increased, the corporate 
franchise tax raised, the sales tax base 
broadened, and the gasoline tax raised. 

Illinois does not face a cash problem, 
since it will have an estimated $51 million 
balance at the end of the current fiscal 
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year, but it does need additional revenues 
to meet increased budget requirements. 
The debate continues to turn around what 
kind of new revenues. The Republican 
governor, with the expected backing of 
the Republican Senate, wants a broadened 
sales tax base, increase in taxes on beer, 
wine and liquor, and an increase in the 
tax on cigarettes. The lower house is 
narrowly controlled by the Democrats, 
whose announced program calls for an 
increase in the corporation franchise tax, 
imposition of a capital stock tax and a 
constitutional amendment permitting a 
state income tax. There is a third group 
that wants a reduced budget. Essential- 
ly, the debate will consider the kind of 
change rather than imposing a crisis on 
the state’s finances. 


Alaska’s Budget 
Up $6 Million 

Acting Governor Hugh J. Wade has 
presented the first budget to be prepared 
by an Alaska governor to the legislature. 
It calls for an increase of about $6 mil- 
lion over the last territorial budget but 
for no new taxes. Under territorial 
status the budget was compiled by the 
State Finance Department. 

The recommended budget calls for an 
expenditure of $26.5 million for the 
twelve-month period beginning July 1. 
The $6 million increase over last year 
is represented mainly by increases in 
three fields—education, health and wel- 
fare, and the Fish and Game Depart- 
ment. The existing state income tax is 
expected to produce the largest single 
source of income, approximately $8.1 
million. Leased rentals for oil and gas 
lands and the state’s share of receipts 
from the seal fur sales of Pribolof Island 
account for much of the additional ex- 
pected revenue. More than $6 million 
was cut from individual departmental 
requests in order to balance the budget. 
Construction expenditure was cut to a 
minimum with the Education Depart- 


ment receiving only $800,000 of requested 
projects totaling $2 million. The state 
is expected to have a surplus of $3 
million on June 30, carried over from 
territorial status. 


The budget generally reflected the 
“hold-the-line” attitude expressed by 
Governor William A. Egan shortly after 
he was elected last year. Governor Egan 
is in Seattle recuperating from surgery. 
In his budget message Acting Governor 
Wade said that Alaska had entered state- 
hood in a “sound financial condition” but 
warned against optimism. He said Alas- 
kans should not deceive themselves that 
oil and gas lease revenue would continue 
indefinitely. “Sustained production is 
needed to make this a continuing item 
of future income.” Last year rentals 
amounted to about $3 million but are 
expected to be up as oil companies have 
inaugurated extensive explorations in the 
State. 


City Values vs. 
Highway Program 

Cities should resist proposals which 
would radically change their character 
and deface their primary residential areas. 
Freeways and highways within bounda- 
ries should be approved only when the 
design guards against civic disfigurement 
and when they conform to a careful plan 
to preserve all major municipal values. 

Cities are happily displaying an increas- 
ing resolution in rejecting monstrous ac- 
commodations beamed for the automobile. 
They are coming to realize that some 
values should be preserved at all costs 
and that changes in design and transporta- 
tion may make the Gargantuan deface- 
ment accepted today appear prodigal and 
stupid tomorrow. 

San Francisco is a notable example 
of such a demand for broader considera- 
tions. There the board of supervisors has 
rejected seven ‘of ten proposed freeways 


(Continued on page 322) 
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. . Elsie S. Parker, Editor 


City No Place for 
Elephant or Donkey 


Local Situation Only One 
Its Citizens Can Control 


Enprtor’s Note.—The editorial below 
is reprinted from the April 1959 issue 
of Queen City News, publication of the 
Cincinnati City Charter Committee. 


@0-CALLED “party responsibility” has 

cost taxpayers of American cities 
more money and probably worked more 
mischief than the combined peculations 
and depredations of their most brazen 
crooks and criminals. 


This conclusion, first reached a half- 
century ago by James Bryce, noted 
statesman and writer, and periodically 
reaffirmed since by leading political 
scientists, is worthy of deep study as 
Cincinnati voters face—for the first time 
in 35 years—a grim challenge to non- 
political administration of their city 
affairs. 

The notion that in order to have good 
government in Cincinnati, its citizens 
must depend on political party leadership 
from Washington and Columbus, will 
come strange to older residents of Cin- 
cinnati. It will come so particularly to 
those whose forefathers lived under the 
frustration, corruption and petty tyranny 
of bad government using the Democratic 
label before 1884—and bad government 
using the Republican label after 1884. 
These Cincinnatians know that rescue 
came only when both labels were sub- 
ordinated for the benefit of the entire 
community by independent-minded mem- 
bers of both national parties operating 
together in the Charter movement. 


Younger citizens, and newcomers from 
other parts, however, may not be familiar 


with the past and therefore may be more 
receptive to the idea of party domination 
of their government at all levels: city 
and county as well as state and national. 

Yet in that direction lies the surrender 
of all pretense of self-government. There 
is only one government which Cincinna- 
tians can control—and that is the govern- 
ment of Cincinnati. Cincinnatians can- 
not even control the governments of Nor- 
wood or St. Bernard, two satellite com- 
munities wholly within the borders of 
Cincinnati, much less the operations of 
a party centered on Washington and 
Columbus—and the capitals of 48 other 
states. 

It is sophistry, pure and unalloyed, to 
predicate our whole future as a commu- 
nity on the hope for recognition of our 
problems in the state legislature or the 
national Congress. Today no politician 
or officeholder in either place dares pe- 
nalize Cincinnatians simply because of 
their adherence to the principles of non- 
political municipal government. 

Only a few years ago members of the 
city administration and of city council 
appeared before an important congres- 
sional committee and there were wel- 
comed and congratulated by both Demo- 
cratic and Republican congressmen as 
representatives of a city whose reputation 
for excellence of government merited for 
them only the most respectful attention 
as well as the highest praise. 

Twelve years ago, citizens of Denver 
became fed up with their poor relation 
role at the hands of the two national 
parties and wrote into their charter a 
requirement that candidates for city coun- 
cil must file individual affidavits that they 
represent no political party. And in 
California, the parties long since have 
been forced to relinquish to citizens 
groups, civic associations, etc., the role 
we in Cincinnati are now told they must 
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have if we are to continue the good gov- 
ernment we've won in spite of them. 

Who says the voters of Cincinnati need 
an elephant or a donkey to give them 
good government? 


Leadership Awards 
Offered 


The Fund for Adult Education has 
established awards of $1,000 each for the 
three best speeches or articles on public 
leadership submitted to it. The winning 
articles and speeches will eventually be 
published in a single volume. The awards, 
to be given in each of the years 1959 
and 1960, “are designed to generate the 
best thinking on the nature of public 
leadership and on ways in which more 
adequate education can be provided to 
help prepare American leadership on 
every level of social, economic and politi- 
cal organization to serve the general 
welfare.” 

The Fund’s pamphlet, The Great 
Awakening, by C. Scott Fletcher, presi- 
dent of the fund, explains the urgent 
need for expanding and improving op- 
portunities for the preparation of Ameri- 
can leadership and indicates the kinds 
of themes that would, as far as subject 
matter is concerned, qualify an article for 
consideration under the awards program. 
It may be secured from the Fund, 200 
Bloomingdale Road, White Plains, New 
York. 


Heritage Foundation 
Plans 1959 Campaign 


In a new brochure, 1959 Nonpartisan 
Good Citizenship Program, The Ameri- 
can Heritage Foundation announces its 
plans for its 1959 voter participation 
campaign. The foundation comments that 
“1959 is another busy and important 
year.” 

“Activities include: Guiding organiza- 
tions and companies in conducting their 
own nonpartisan practical politics pro- 
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grams; coordinating ‘Register, Vote and 
Contribute to Your Party’ programs in 
more than 600 cities holding important 
elections this year; developing new how- 
to-do-it materials for use by our 153 
partner organizations in the crucial 1960 
elections; sponsoring a nation-wide Law 
Day Program—with the American Bar 
Association—building respect for law and 
order and stressing jury duty as a basic 
obligation of American citizenship.” 

In 1958, at the request of the national 
committees of the two major parties, the 
foundation conducted an educational cam- 
paign to get more Americans to con- 
tribute to the political party of their 
choice. This program got millions of 
citizens to contribute for the first time to 
the support of the country’s political 
system, the foundation announced. 


New Age Strikes 

The Better Government Association of 
Rockland County, New York, held its 
annual meeting in March at which re- 
ports of activities were made by associ- 
ation officers. 

Re-elected President John I. Aho, 
speaking of the association’s role, com- 
mented that: “The most serious problems 
of Rockland County and its communities 
are results of its sudden jump from being 
a static area, shielded from change by 
a horse-and-buggy route 9W, into the 
middle of the sweeping social, economic 
and political changes of the rocket age. 
Our country has become the hub of one 
of the most important highway systems 
in the world. We must impress this fact 
upon our county; bring to its attention 
the demands thus imposed upon it; im- 
press upon our governmental and politi- 
cal leaders their new, vital responsibil- 
ities; participate in tackling the county’s 
problems and, when we find solutions, 
press for their implementation.” 

The association has published a six- 
page mimeographed report on activities 
of the past year. 
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Conducts Opinion Poll 

In Decatur, Alabama, the Chamber of 
Commerce has conducted an opinion poll 
to find out what the citizens of the com- 
munity feel “will do the most to make 
Decatur the outstanding city in North 
Alabama.” Listed are a hundred ideas 
from which those responding may choose. 


‘Must See’ Tour 


The Citizens Planning and Housing 
Association of Baltimore recently con- 
ducted a “must see” tour to “see the ex- 
citing places and projects which tell the 
story of what Baltimore is now and what 
it will be in the future.” The tour was 
an all-morning affair, with luncheon 
served at the new Mount Royal School. 


Student Observers 
According to the Bulletin of the Florida 
Citizenship Clearing House, fourteen stu- 
dents, one from each campus affiliate of 
the clearing house, will work with mem- 
bers of the Florida House and Senate 
for a week during the 1959 session. This 
is the second observer program sponsored 
by the FCCH—last year’s concentrating 
on the executive and judicial branches of 
the state government. 


Annual Meetings 


The American Planning and Civic As- 
sociation has scheduled its 1959 National 
Citizens Planning Conference for June 
17, 18 and 19 at Memphis, Tennessee. 
Headquarters will be the Hotel Peabody. 
Theme of the sessions is “Planning for 
People.” 

The 1959 Legislative Conference of 
Citizens of Greater Chicago, an organi- 
zation representing many civic groups 
throughout the area, was held April 18. 
Speakers discussed legislative road blocks, 
protecting your vote and law enforce- 
ment. A “pocketbook panel” discussed 
taxation. “Politics Needs Businessmen” 
was the topic of Samuel W. Witwer, 
luncheon speaker; while George M. Bur- 
ditt, president of CGC, presented a sum- 
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mary of important legislation and CGC 
recommendations to the membership. 

The Civic Assembly of the City Club 
of Chicago was held April 27. Four after- 
noon panel sessions were held—Overdue: 
An Overhaul of the Illinois Revenue 
System, Pros and Cons on Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Legislation, Education, 
and Transportation. Governor William 
G. Stratton addressed the dinner meeting 
on Illinois Government—1959. 

New York City, a Cultural Center was 
the theme of the 62nd annual dinner of 
the Citizens Union of New York City 
on May 12. Speakers included Dr. Ken- 
neth Ross Toole, director of the Museum 
of the City of New York; Edward Durell 
Stone, designer of the United States 
pavilion at the Brussels World’s Fair; 
Howard Taubman, music critic of the 
New York Times and Robert W. Dowl- 
ing, chairman of the American National 
Theatre and Academy. Ben Grauer was 
master of ceremonies. The annual Wil- 
liam Jay Schieffelin award for distin- 
guished public service was presented to 
Brigadier General David Sarnoff, chair- 
man of the Board of Radio Corporation 
of America. 

The Citizens League of Minneapolis 
and Hennepin County held its annual 
meeting at a luncheon on May 13 where 
new officers were inducted and a report 
made on the organization’s 1958-59 pro- 
gram. A Meet the Candidates meeting 
was scheduled for the evening. 

The twelfth annual meeting of the 
Lake County (Illinois) Civic League was 
held at Waukegan on May 14. It featured 
an address on the failure of politics to 
solve today’s farm problem, an analysis 
of legislation before the Illinois General 
Assembly and the polling of those present 
as to whether certain legislation should 
be passed or defeated. Officers for the 
following year were elected. 

On May 11 the Citizens Planning and 
Housing Association of Baltimore held 
its annual dinner meeting. John Osman, 
vice president of The Fund for Adult 
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Education of the Ford Foundation, 
spoke on Men to Measure Up to Our 
Cities. 

Recent Publications 

Eyes on Taxes—The Property Tax. 
Should Only Local Governments Use the 
Property Tax? comes from the League 
of Women Voters of Louisiana (Lafa- 
yette, twelve pages, 20 cents). 

The League Looks at Lake Charles 
(42 pages) has been published by the 
League of Women Voters of Lake 
Charles, Louisiana. It contains a descrip- 
tion of the city’s government and its 
various departments. 

You and Your City (28 pages) pub- 
lished by the League of Women Voters of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, also describes 
the city government in detail and tells 
how and where to vote. 


TAXATION AND FINANCE 
(Continued from page 318) 


in response to the objections of more than 
90 organizations. 

It is true that the California Highway 
Commission followed pretty much the 
recommendations of four San Francisco 
city departments in selecting the freeway 
locations. But the supervisors found the 
people wanted to preserve their beautiful 
city from impairment and logically wished 
to await action on the elaborate rapid 
transit system for the bay area. 

Court action has been instituted in 
Oakland to save 1,768 homes and 118 
businesses in the path of a proposed free- 
way. There have been similar objections 
to freeway practices in Chico, Butte 
County, Santa Clara County and other 
places. 

Even in Los Angeles, which is a 
national exhibit of the disastrous conse- 
quence of making the automobile a sover- 
eign, that city’s traffic manager, S. S. 
Taylor, last December complained that 
two-thirds of downtown Los Angeles is 
given over to rubber. 

Ohio’s top highway engineer, Charles 
Noble, has expressed the view that the 
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current emphasis of highway construction 
in urban areas calls for a critical re- 
examination of state highway organiza- 
tions. To this end the highway depart- 
ments of Ohio and several other states 
have employed experts to help adapt their 
highway designs so as to preserve city 
values. 

With legislative pressure on in the form 
of bills to afford speedy city concurrence 
in freeway planning the California High- 
way Commission has changed its pro- 
cedural rules to take early steps to 
acquaint citizens with highway plans. But 
these changes are still mostly a one-way 
street, since there is no obligation for 
the division to honor a city’s aim to 
preserve values in conflict with traffic 
desire lines. 

While more than just engineering plan- 
ning is needed for the selection of city 
freeway routes, the fault lies partly with 
the urban areas for their failure to speak 
with a single voice about their future 
goals. 

It is notable that the federal govern- 
ment planned its huge multi-billion-dollar 
interstate highway program with no pro- 
vision that the cities have a share in 
planning the routes. This purely engineer- 
ing approach is in marked contrast to the 
federal urban renewal program, which re- 
quires detailed city plans for every rede- 
velopment project and relocation of every 
dislocated citizen. Yet freeways can be 
as great makers or breakers of cities as 
the blight to be eradicated by renewal 
programs. 

All over the country we are spending 
billions of dollars for freeways through 
cities with no long-range and balanced 
design to protect either the highway in- 
vestment or attractive urban living. This 
lopsided “planning” continues although 
freeways have had disappointing results, 
since their relief generally has been 
swiftly nullified by the greater densities 
they create and consequent traffic 
congestion. 


—From “The Sacramento Bee,” 
March 2, 1959 
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Researcher’s Digest . ° ° 


. . + Ralph W. Conant and 
Patricia H. Shumate, Editors 


California Center 


Views Local Crisis 


Study Observes Trends, 
Prospects and Standards 


RISES in local government in one 

form or another have been with us 
for a half century and more. “While 
‘crisis’ is a call to action, it is also a 
trap for the unwary. The maladies from 
which California suffers are chronic 
rather than epidemic, debilitating but not 
fatal,” observes the Claremont Social 
Research Center in California Local 
Finance (the Center, Claremont, and 
Haynes Foundation, Los Angeles, Pre- 
liminary Edition, January 1959, 516 
pages). They result from a long process 
of historical development, waxing and 
waning according to the circumstances of 
time and place. Real crises have been 
experienced by municipalities gone bank- 
rupt, but the label “maladjustments and 
deficiencies” is perhaps a more appropri- 
ate one for the ills that afflict most local 
governments. 

This study distinguishes three major 
categories of “maladjustments and de- 
ficiencies” endemic for local government: 
inefficiency, unrepresentativeness and in- 
equity. Local government must allocate 
resources wisely, it must represent the 
people, and it must implement the com- 
mon standard of decency and justice. To 
the extent that it fails to reach these 
high objectives, it fails in its essential 
purpose and must be reformed, revised 
or supplemented by other arrangements. 

The report covers many topics: tradi- 
tions, patterns and policies in California 
local government; current local expendi- 
tures, the imprecise scales for judging 
them, their magnitude and distribution; 
how to keep local expenditures under 


control; the state revenue system; the 
“vexing business of borrowing”; public 
schools. 

The study concludes that the problem 
of local finance is inseparable from that 
of local government itself: how can citi- 
zens provide themselves with the public 
services they need, manage them with 
reasonable efficiency and devise an equi- 
table system of revenue for their support. 
The solution of these questions is not 
an easy task, considering the size and 
mobility of California’s population, the 
profusion and complexity of its machin- 
ery of local government, the varieties 
and conflicts of interest and the not 
always nicely articulated state aids and 
controls on its local subdivisions. 


The time is long past when it would 
be possible in such a study to keep the 
focus of inquiry limited to the local 
level. Counties, cities, special districts 
and, above all, school districts have be- 
come so dependent in recent years upon 
state aid and shared revenues that no 
one can understand the problems involved 
without looking at the system of state 
and local finance as a whole. 

Many things can be done, and should 
be done, to make the state revenue sys- 
tem more productive and more equitable. 
On the local level, considerable “au- 
tonomy” deserves to remain as a long- 
range goal but “fiscal self-sufficiency” 
has ceased to be a practical or even an 
appropriate objective. The sounder ap- 
proach, according to the report, would 
look to the development of a broadly 
unified state and local revenue system 
within which local units could achieve 
substantial autonomy based on shared 
revenues, local taxes and service charges. 

Speaking as citizens and taxpayers as 
well as professional analysts of local 
problems, the authors would say that 
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“the crisis in local finance is less in our 
pocketbooks than in our perspectives and 
procedures”; that “this generation of 
Californians need only match the inge- 
nuity and civic spirit of those who 
founded the Golden State and there will 
be no need to worry about adequate 
financial support for its local public 
services.” 


Iowa Research Bureau 
Describes Counties 


“Something ought to be done about 
county government.” Since it is likely 
not much will be done until more is 
known about county government opera- 
tions, the Iowa Legislative Research Bu- 
reau is drafting a series of informative 
reports about Iowa counties. The first 
is County Governments: What They Are, 
What They Do and How They Are 
Organized to Get Their Work Done (Des 
Moines, June 1958, 19 pages). 


The study observes that counties are 
political units, agents of state govern- 
ment and providers of local services. 
Little discretion is given to counties; the 
state legislature requires all to have es- 
sentially the same offices. County govern- 
ment is headless; it has no chief execu- 
tive. Many of the officers are elected by 
the people and carry out their duties 
more or less independently of the rest 
of the government. 


The report raises the following ques- 
tions: Should county government au- 
thority continue to be decentralized? Can 
all Iowa counties afford the present ar- 
rangement of offices? How far should the 
legislature go in _ controlling county 
affairs?’ How much difference is there 
in legislative needs of counties? How 
does Iowa county government compare 
with county government in other states? 


In future studies the bureau will ex- 
plore legislative means of organizing Iowa 
counties more flexibly and efficiently. 


Metropolitan Growth 
Implicates Health 


The March 1958 National Health 
Forum, conducted in Philadelphia by the 
National Health Council, brought to- 
gether leaders in city and _ regional 
planning, public administration and 
health. Speakers discussed the health 
implications of metropolitan growth. 
Their remarks are published in Urban 
Sprawl and Health, by the Council (New 
York, January 1959, 228 pages, $1.75). 

Comments of the forum participants 
reveal the wide-ranging complexities of 
urbanization and health. These are more 
than planning for water supplies and 
sewers for expanding areas; they affect 
as well private practice of medicine and 
dentistry. They not only concern finding 
the best tax base for supporting health 
departments; they also invoke means of 
supporting research and bringing about 
mutual planning between voluntary and 
official organizations. 


Develops Ethics Code 
And Recommendations 


Ethics in Government is a report by 
the Minnesota Governor’s Committee on 
Ethics in Government to Governor 
Orville L. Freeman (St. Paul, January 
1959, 65 pages). It contains the com- 
mittee’s recommendations for codes and 
legislation concerning conflicts of interest, 
campaign finances and methods, and 
lobbying. 

The committee believes present dollar 
limits on campaign expenditures by can- 
didates for state offices are unrealistic 
and deceptive and should be repealed. It 
recommends that no maximum dollar 
limits be imposed; instead the state 
should require full disclosure of all funds 
received and spent on behalf of each 
candidate and party. 

The reports suggests that, while re- 
taining a ceiling, the state and federal 
income taxpayer be allowed to deduct 
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more than the present $100 a year for 
campaign contributions. 


Scan Democratic Controls 
In Home Rule Charters 


Questions of selection and accounta- 
bility of public officials are of vital im- 
portance to representative government. 
For home rule cities, such questions are 
particularly pertinent. In Michigan, 
where 156 home rule cities have full au- 
thority to frame, adopt and amend their 
charters, there is substantial opportunity 
for vigorous self-government, and char- 
ter provisions which relate to the election 
process and the techniques of initiative, 
referendum and recall assume special 
significance, reports a recent study. 

The purpose of the study, Election, 
Initiative, Referendum and _ Recall: 
Charter Provisions in Michigan Home 
Rule Cities (Bureau of Government, 
Institute of Public Administration, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 1958, 
52 pages) by Tse-Tsung Chow, Seymour 
Greenstone and Eleanor Tabor Linenthal, 
is to “present, without evaluation, a fac- 
tual, descriptive account of such charter 
provisions.” The content of the report 
is largely statistical. 


Tri-State Region Defined 


Political Units in the New York Met- 
ropolitan Region, by Audrey M. Davies 
(New York, Institute of Public Admin- 
istration, March 1959, 12 pages), defines 
the tri-state region and discusses its 
origin, its non-political nature and its 
political units. 


Discuss Metro Problems 


The Problem of Government in Metro- 
politan Areas: A Symposium (Dallas, 
Arnold Foundation, Southern Methodist 
University, 1958, 62 pages, $1.00), edited 
by John M. Claunch, comprises the papers 
presented at the 1957 convention of the 
Southwestern Social Science Association. 
Lee S. Greene, John G. Grumm, Frede- 


rick C. Irion, J. Lee Rodgers and W. E. 
Benton are the contributors. 

Mr. Greene describes the metropolitan 
scene and identifies solutions tried 
throughout the country to meet its 
difficulties. Other participants discuss 
problems in Kansas, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa and Texas. 


| Federal Budget Reviewed 


The Tax Foundation has issued its 
eighth annual edition of Fiscal Facts for 
"59: A Handbook on Federal Fiscal 
Problems in 1959 (New York, 1959, 16 
pages). This study, among other things, 
reviews the budget situation in general, 
sets forth the outlook for revenues and 
summarizes the broad changes in federal 
expenditures since World War II. 


Budgeting Methods Defined 


Gladys M. Kammerer discusses in 
Program Budgeting: An Aid to Under- 
standing (Gainesville, University of 
Florida, Public Administration Clearing 
Service, 1959, 32 pages) the object of 
an expenditure budget, defines program 
and performance budgets, outlines the 
steps involved in setting up a program 
or activity budget and the extent of its 
use, and describes the limitations of per- 
formance budgeting. She concludes that 
it is still exceptional in state and local 
government that information about pro- 
grams is considered essential for formu- 
lating budgets. “The public and its rep- 
resentatives are still in many instances 
buying a ‘pig in a poke’ with tax dollars.” 


Michigan Costs Reviewed 


A recent study of the Citizens Research 
Council of Michigan, Analysis of In- 
creases in the State of Michigan 1959-60 
Budget (Detroit, April 1959, 39 pages), 
reviews Michigan state governmental 
costs over a decade. It compares the 
present expenditure levels with those of 
other states, particularly Illinois, Indiana, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
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vania and Wisconsin. The study also 
analyzes the governor’s proposed 1959- 
60 budget to determine the nature and 
purpose of all proposed appropriation 
increases. 


Voting — 18 to 21 


The University of Kentucky Depart- 
ment of Political Science has issued a 
study of Voting Participation of Eighteen 
to Twenty-One Year Old Students in 
Kentucky (Lexington, February 1959, 
30 pages), prepared by Erwina E. God- 
frey and James A. Graves. It contributes 
information and suggestions for future 
research to a field where such data is 
scarce. 


Index Planning Journals 


A recent issue of the Journal of the 
American Institute of Planners (Wash- 
ington, D. C., Vol. xx1v, No. 2, 1958, 
142 pages, $5.00) is an annotated index 
by subject and author of articles appear- 
ing since 1925 in the Journal and its 
predecessors, City Planning and Planners’ 
Journal. 


PAR Conference Papers 


The March 1959 issue of PAR Analy- 
sis (Baton Rouge, Public Affairs Re- 
search Council of Louisiana, Inc.) is 
devoted to a summary of papers and dis- 
cussions presented at the Fifth Annual 
Conference on Louisiana Government 
held in New Orleans March 13. Topics 
discussed are the economic and govern- 
ment outlook, property tax problems, 
modernizing state government, strength- 
ening the legislature and the future of 
the states. 


GRA Plans Conference 


The Governmental Research Associa- 
tion, an organization of groups and in- 
dividuals professionally engaged in gov- 
ernmental research, is planning its 1959 
annual conference for September 21-23, 
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at the U. S. Hotel Thayer, West Point, 
New York. 

Carter W. Atkins, president of the 
Connecticut Public Expenditure Council, 
is serving as conference program chair- 
man. Welles A. Gray, director of the 
Department of Governmental Affairs of 
the Empire State Chamber of Commerce, 
is chairman of the Committee on Local 
Arrangements. 


With the Research Bureaus 


The annual report of the Bureau of 
Municipal Research and Pennsylvania 
Economy League (Eastern Division) for 
1958, Year of Achievement (Philadelphia, 
six pages), marks the completion of 25 
years of public service by PEL and 50 
by BMR. The report notes projects con- 
cluded within three phases of public busi- 
ness—policy, administration and finance. 

The Hartford Governmental Research 
Institute has recently affiliated with the 
Hartford Chamber of Commerce. Leslie 
M. Gravlin continues as institute director. 

The Governmental Affairs Institute 
has announced formation of the Division 
of Overseas Training and Research. This 
division provides consultation, research, 
screening of personnel and _ training 
services for overseas branches of indus- 
try, foundations and governments. Dr. 
Edward T. Hall has been appointed 
director. 


Strictly Personal 


CuHartes E. Poot, executive secretary 
of the Civic Research Committee, Inc., of 
Memphis, Tennessee, has accepted a civil 
service position with the Corps of Engi- 
neers, Memphis District. 

NorMAn N. GILL, executive director of 
the Citizens’ Governmental Research Bu- 
reau of Milwaukee, is 1959 winner of the 
William C. Frye award for community 
service, made annually by the Milwaukee 
Foundation. 
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Books in Review 


Practical Politics 


Tue Rise or THE Democratic CLuss 
tn CALIFoRNIA, by Francis Carney. 
RepuslicAN Primary Ficut: A Stupy 
Factionatism, by Rhoten A. Smith 
and Clarence J. Hein. THE NoMINATION 
or “Cup” BouLen, by James N. 
Rosenau. New York City, Henry Holt 
and Company, 16 pages each. 50 cents 
each. 


Three more case studies have been 
published in the Eagleton Founda- 
tion (Rutgers, the State University 
of New Jersey) series on practical 
politics.1 Premised on the importance 
and utility of parties in American 
political life, the series is designed to 
increase understanding of the vital role 
of partisan political activity in American 
democracy. The case method, long 
since an important teaching aid in other 
political science areas, is _ belatedly 
introduced to the politics field by these 
studies. The cases are lucid, dispas- 
sionate accounts of actual political 
activity—campaigning, financing, pro- 
gramming, framing issues, running af- 
fairs of state—based on materials not 
found between hard covers. 

The studies concern internal party 
politics and affairs. The first of those 
listed above describes the rise of a 
Democratic party organization in Cali- 
fornia, a state which remains, after 
almost half a century, a nearly perfect 
embodiment of the Progressive distrust 
of the political party and the party 
politician. The state closely regulates 
its political parties. The only legal party 
organs are state conventions and state 
and county central committees, and even 
their membership selection and other 
activities are restricted. The Republican 
party, in contrast to the Democratic be- 
fore advent of the club movement, had 


1 For a review of the first two cases, 
see the NATIONAL Municipal Review; 
September 1958, page 427. 
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been able to operate with reasonable 
effectiveness within this legal “anti-party” 


system. 

Rhoten A. Smith and Clarence J. 
Hein recount Kansan Fred Hall’s as- 
cendancy in state politics and his reign 
as governor. Hall challenged the domi- 
nant faction in the Republican party 
and strode to the capitol on a “clean 
out the statehouse” theme. But he was 
never able to build a state party or- 
ganization in which he could have con- 
fidence. Today he views his selection 
of the state chairman as his gravest 
political error. 

“Chip” Bohlen’s nomination for the 
American ambassadorship to the Soviet 
Union by President Eisenhower ig- 
nited a conflict between the president 
and the Republican Senate which in- 
volved, among other things, the Yalta 
Conference, Senators Taft and Mc- 
Carthy, and the sanctity of the FBI 
files. James Rosenau relates in vivid 
terms the long arduous controversy 
which eventually lead to Mr. Bohlen’s 
confirmation. 

Patricia H. SHUMATE 


Municipal Boundaries 

ADJUSTING MunNIcipAL BOUNDARIES: 
Tue Law anp Practice 1n 48 States. 
By Robert G. Dixon, Jr., and John R. 
Kerstetter. Chicago 37, American Mu- 
nicipal Association, 1959. xii, 371 pp. 
$5.00. 

This compilation and analysis of the 
legal basis for annexation and other mu- 
nicipal boundary changes in the states of 
continental United States is an invaluable 
source book for all groups and indi- 
viduals studying government in urban 
areas. The American Municipal Associa- 
tion is to be commended for making 
available a mimeographed edition in ad- 
vance of the completion of the ultimate 
printed volume. 


W.N.C., Jr. 
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Tax Policy Effects 


Tue Errect or Tax Poricy on Execu- 
TIVE AND WorKER CoMPENSATION. Sem- 
inar, Joel Barlow, Chairman. Princeton, 
New Jersey, Tax Institute, Inc. 1958. 
80 pp. $4.00. 

This Tax Institute seminar demon- 
strates again that tax experts agree, but 
not too much. Participants, made up of 
business representatives, professional ac- 
countants, lawyers, government em- 
ployees and educators, were overwhelm- 
ingly of the view, however, that present 
income tax rates are too high. It was 
observed that while almost everyone gives 
lip service to the desirability of reducing 
rates and broadening the tax base by 
plugging loopholes, no one really is in 
favor of it. 

A point to be considered is that no 
two people can reach agreement on what 
a loophole is. Further, management 
knows where it now stands and is ap- 
prehensive of any changes that might 
make it less well off. Individuals in the 
lower brackets resist change because they 
do not know how effectively certain of 
the relief provisions in the code ease the 
effect of high rates. These factors and 
others were buttressed by the observa- 
tion that high progressive tax rates have 
an emotional significance powerful 
enough to make reform politically im- 
possible at present. 

One participant thought that the detri- 
mental effect of high rates on individual 
incentive has been overplayed. Those 
who work hard are more concerned with 
the satisfaction gained from a job well 
done than they are with the desire for 
more money. Thus they are not deterred 
by high income tax rates. 

The tax system has not been modified 
with the rise in importance of the pro- 
fessional managerial class and the owner 
of capital continues to be treated with 
special deference. Owners of capital have 
their income taxed at ordinary income 
rates but their capital remains intact after 
receipt of income and payment of taxes 
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on it. On the other hand, a man who 
renders services uses up a portion of his 
capital (his ability to earn money over 
a comparatively short time span) each 
year and yet he is allowed no offset for 
the service-capital he exhausts. 

A suggestion was made that the de- 
ferred income provisions now employed 
to smooth the tax burden of peak earn- 
ing periods would not be necessary if all 
income earned by the individual were 
cumulated during his life to date and 
averaged. Adjusted progressive tax rates 
could be applied to his averaged taxable 
income. 

A conclusion of the seminar noted the 
responsibility of management to promote 
greater equity in the tax structure but 
there was no accompanying blueprint for 
attaining this goal. 

Troy R. WestTMEYER 
New York University 


The Federal Executive 


THe Jos oF THE FepeRAL Executive. 
By Marver H. Bernstein. Washington, 
D. C., The Brookings Institution, 1958. 
x, 241 pp. $3.50. 


Using a fund supplied by the McKinsey 
Foundation for Management Research, 
the Brookings Institution brought to- 
gether in Washington, in several succes- 
sive meetings, a selected group of twenty- 
four federal departmental executives and 
persons from industry and universities, 
under the leadership of an advisory com- 
mittee headed by Wallace S. Sayre. They 
were led through eight discussions at bi- 
weekly intervals, February-April 1957, 
verbatim transcripts were accumulated, 
statements reclassified and edited, result- 
ing in this charming book arrived at 
by a most unusual method. 

Rearrangement of what was said that 
was worth printing into orderly array 
provides a wealth of colorful though 
anonymous comment, covering, for in- 
stance, the difficulties of adjustment en- 
countered by a businessman or lawyer 
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who is recruited for temporary service 
in Washington, the help and the mischief 
provided by veteran congressional com- 
mittees and the special qualities of 
patience and diplomacy which such 
participants must learn. 


R.S.C. 


Additional Books 
And Pamphlets 


(See also Researcher's Digest and other 
departments.) 


Assessments 


ASSESSMENT ADMINISTRATION 1958. 
Papers Presented at the Twenty-Fourth 
International Conference on Assessment 
Administration, Cleveland, Ohio, Octo- 
ber 19-22, 1958. Chicago 37, National 
Association of Assessing Officers, 1959. 
ix, 282 pp. $5.00. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWELFTH AN- 
NUAL SHort Course FoR ASSESSING 
Orricers. Held at University of Mich- 
igan, December 9, 10 and 11, 1957. Ed- 
ited by Robert H. Pealy. Ann Arbor, 
University of Michigan, Institute of Pub- 
lic Administration, Bureau of Govern- 
ment, 1958. 125 pp. 

Sates Ratio Stupy. Denver, Colo- 
rado Legislative Council, December 1958. 
iv, 133 pp. 


Budgets 


THe Municrpat Bupcet Law oF 
New Hampsuire. By Ernest G. Miller. 
Durham, University of New Hampshire, 
Department of Government, Public Ad- 
ministration Service, January 1959. 23 pp. 


Civil Service 


ADMINISTRATION OF PHILADELPHIA'S 
Hazarp Benerit ProcraAms. Philadel- 
phia 7, Bureau of Municipal Research 
and Pennsylvania Economy League 
(Eastern Division), March 1959. xvii, 
103 pp. $2.00. 
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Constitutions 


AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION 
oF NortH CAROLINA PROPOSED BY THE 
GENERAL AssemMBLy, 1937-1957: Text 
AND ComMMENTARY. Compiled for the 
North Carolina Constitutional Com- 
mission. By Albert Coates, L. Poindexter 
Watts and William C. Frue, Jr. Chapel 
Hill, University of North Carolina, In- 
stitute of Government, 1958. 110 pp. 


Elections and Voting 


Voter Participation IN City ELEc- 
TIONS OF CITIES WITH POPULATIONS 
Between 5,000 anp 50,000 KANSAS. 
By Clarence J. Hein. Lawrence, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Governmental Re- 
search Center, 1958. 64 pp. 


Flood Damage Prevention 


PLANNING For Fioop Damace Pre- 
VENTION. By Jerrold A. Moore. Atlanta, 
Georgia Institute of Technology, Engi- 
neering Experiment Station, 1958. 68 
pp. $1.00. 


Intergovernmental Cooperation 


INTERLOCAL CooPERATION IN NEW 
York State. Extent of Cooperation 
and Statutory Authorization for Coop- 
erative Activity. Prepared for the Gov- 
ernor’s Committee on Home _ Rule. 
Albany, Department of Audit and Con- 
trol, 1958, 60 pp. 


Interstate Cooperation 


Report OF THE JorntT LEGISLATIVE 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE COOPERATION. 
Albany, State of New York, the Com- 
mittee, 1958. 374 pp. 


Labor 


Lasor UNIoNS AND Pvustic Poricy. 
By Edward H. Chamberlin, Philip D. 
Bradley, Gerard D. Reilly and Roscoe 
Pound. Washington, D. C., American 
Enterprise Association, 1958. v1, 177 pp. 
$4.50. 
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Parking Authority 


Pustic ParKinG AUTHORITY OPERA- 
TION IN CHICAGO, PITTSBURGH AND De- 
troir. A Panel Discussion. New York, 
The Municipal Forum of New York, 
October 28, 1958. 17 pp. (Apply William 
J. Riley, E. F. Hutton & Company, 61 
Broadway, New York 6.) 


Parks 


Texas State Parks. A Survey and 
an Analysis. Austin, Texas Legislative 
Council, December 1958. 137, xxii pp. 


Public Administration 


An OvutTLINE oF Pusiic ApDMINIS- 
TRATION. By Paul C. Bartholomew. 
Paterson, New Jersey, Littlefield, Adams 
& Co., 1959. xi, 150 pp. $1.50. 


Retirement 


Pension Dicest. Tabulation of Major 
Provisions of Public Employee Pension 
Laws in Illinois (Outside Cook County). 
Springfield, Taxpayers’ Federation of 
Illinois, November 1958. 25 pp. 

Pusiic Emp.oyees’ RETIREMENT. Den- 
ver, Colorado Legislative Council, De- 
cember 1958. 81 pp. 


Social Services 


WorKSHOP ON THE STAKE OF SOCIAL 
WorkK IN URBAN RENEWAL DEVELOP- 
MENTS (Including City and Social Plan- 
ning; Public and Private Housing). New 
York 28, Columbia University, The New 
York School of Social Work, 1957. 107 pp. 


Special Funds 


An INVENTORY OF SPECIAL Funps 
OuTSIDE THE STATE TREASURY. Austin, 
Texas Legislative Council, December 
1958. 287 pp. 


State Government 
ORGANIZATION OF STATE DEPARTMENTS 
OF ADMINISTRATION AND/OR FINANCE. 
Chicago 37, The Council of State Gov- 
ernments, November 1958. 17 pp. $1.50. 
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State-Owned Lands 


State-Ownep Lanps. Report on a 
Complete Inventory with Recommenda- 
tions for its Continuation. Austin, Texas 
Legislative Council, December 1958. 
46 pp. 

Submerged Lands 


StaTe-OwNeED SUBMERGED LANDS AND 
Istanps. An Examination of Laws 
and Administrative Practices Relating 
Thereto. Austin, Texas Legislative 
Council, December 1958, 56 pp. 


Taxation and Finance 


Basic LeGaAL ProBLEMS IN THE TAXA- 
TION OF Property. Constitutional, Statu- 
tory and Judicial Aspects of the Taxa- 
tion of Real Property and Tangible and 
Intangible Personal Property in North 
Carolina, A Report to the Commission 
for the Study of the Revenue Structure 
of the State of North Carolina. By 
Henry W. Lewis. Chapel Hill, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Institute of 
Government, June 1958. 86 pp. 

A SumMMaArY oF TAXES IN ARKANSAS. 
Prepared for the Arkansas Industrial 
Development Commission. Fayetteville, 
University of Arkansas, College of 
Business Administration, Industrial Re- 
search and Extension Center, August 
1958. 8 pp. 


Transportation 


ATTACKING THE URBAN TRANSPOR- 
TATION Crisis. Washington 6, Auto- 
motive Safety Foundation, March 1959. 
12 pp. 

Urban Renewal 

Ursan RENEWAL. WorKABLE Pro- 
GRAM FOR THE City oF AKRron, OHIO, 
1958. Akron, Urban Renewal Com- 
mission, November 1958. 41 pp. 


Youth 


Let’s Go to a City Hatt. By Louis 
Wolfe. New York, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1958. 48 pp. Illus. $1.95. 
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Council Seeks Conference Theme 


A program for the 65th National 
Conference on Government designed 
“to meet the challenges of the decade 
of the “60s” was urged by the League’s 
Council at its mid-year meeting May 
1 in the Osborn Room of the Carl H. 
Pforzheimer Building. 

The Conference will be held Novem- 
ber 15 to 18 in Springfield, Massachu- 
setts. Headquarters 
will be in the 
Sheraton - Kimball 
Hotel. 

Recalling the 
League’s signifi- 
cant contributions 
concerning the 
structure of gov- 
ernment and citi- 
zen participation 
in political and 
governmental functions, President Mor- 


Cecil Morgan 


gan. in presenting a resolution, said a 
renewed interest in public affairs is 
sweeping the country. 

He said that “the decade of the ’60s 
will challenge the best political thought 
of our time for the development of 
charts for the future direction of gov- 
ernment in a changing society and a 
growing economy.” 

Methods of planning a program and 
the types of speakers and participants 
to provide sessions with originality and 
effectiveness were discussed at some 
length, with emphasis on the increasing 
importance of relations between federal, 
state and local governments. 

Hollis M. Carlisle, Council member 
who is chairman of the local arrange- 
ments committee for the Conference, 
reported that members of the commit- 
tee had planned a number of entertain- 
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ment features and that there is wide- 
spread local interest in the meetings. 


Nominating Committee 
Headed by Gallup 


George H. Gallup, chairman of the 
League’s Council and director of the 
American Institute of Public Opinion, 
was chosen by President Cecil Morgan, 
with the concurrence of the Council, 
to serve as this year’s chairman of the 
nominating committee. 

Other members of the committee an- 
nounced at the mid-year meeting of the 
Council were: Mark 5. Matthews, Ver- 
non C. Myers, H. Bruce Palmer and 
Frank A. Vanderlip, Jr. 

The committee 
will suggest candi- 
dates for the of- 
fices of president, 
vice presidents, re- 
gional vice presi- 
dents and ten 
members of the 
Council to replace 
the ten whose 
terms will expire 
this year. Officers 
will be chosen at the annual meeting 
of members to be held November 15 in 
connection with the National Confer- 
ence on Government. 


George H. Gallup 


At ACTION Meeting 


League officers at a recent ACTION 
(American Council to Improve Our 
Neighborhoods) conference in Newark 
included Richard S. Childs. H. Bruce 
Palmer, Norris Nash, L. P. Cookingham, 
Earl Kribben and Alfred Willoughby. 
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Challenge of the ’60s 
Faced by League Council 


(Continued from page 281) 


would serve citizen groups as an intro- 
duction to metropolitan problems and 
help them come to grips with the prob- 
lems in their own areas. 

Progress with the State Constitutional 
Studies Project, which will produce a 
series of publications and a revision of 
the Model State Constitution, was de- 
scribed by John P. Wheeler, Jr., project 
director. Sixteen specialists are prepar- 
ing background papers, he said, with 
publications scheduled for early 1960. 

Dr. Wheeler pointed out that much 
of the weakness of state governments is 
due to faulty constitutions which ham- 
per their “confronting and treating the 
problems of mid-20th century.” 

John E. Bebout, assistant director, 
emphasized the urgent need for a 
thorough revision of the Model City 
Charter, which he described as _ the 
central element of the League’s munici- 
pal program. He discussed a recent ap- 
plication to The Ford Foundation for 
a grant to finance a comprehensive re- 
vision of the document and added: 

“With the growing complexity of the 
problems of government in urban 
America, it has become clear that there 
is need for a more flexible tool than the 
present edition . . . and for more ex- 
tensive background information.” 

Richard S. Childs, chairman of the 
executive committee, who also a 
volunteer member of the staff, explained 
how the League’s models, accompanied 
by other educational materials, are im- 
proving medico-legal investigations, pre- 
venting election frauds and helping to 
make local, county and state govern- 
ment more effective. 

Carl H. Pforzheimer, Jr., treasurer, 


Is 


presented the current financial report 
and briefly discussed the tentative re- 
port of the independent audit covering 
1958 operations. He told the Council 
that the League had been granted sub- 
stantial real estate tax exemption. 


Shefelman Elected 
President of ASPO 


League Council Member Harold 5. 
Shefelman, Seattle lawyer and_ civic 
leader, was elected president of the 
American Society of Professional Plan- 
ners May 11 at its 25th annual confer- 
ence in Minneapolis. 

Mr. Shefelman chairman of the 
Seattle Planning Commission, president 
of the University of Washington Board 
of Regents, chairman of the State Tax 
Advisory Council and former president 
of the Seattle Bar Association and of 
the Municipal League of Seattle and 
King County. 
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League Officers 
at C. of C. Meeting 


President Cecil Morgan and other 
League officers participated in the re- 
cent annual meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States and 
in the gathering preceding it of former 
officers of the United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. 

In addition to President Morgan, 
those attending included Regional Vice 
Presidents Robert H. Fouke, Mark S. 
Matthews. H. Bruce Palmer and 
Thomas R. Reid, and Council Members 
Edward J. Green, Norris Nash and 
Frank A. Vanderlip, Jr. Allen H. Seed, 
Jr... assistant director, represented the 
League at both meetings. 
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Tools for Achieving 
Better Government 


Citizen groups often turn to the League for help in achieving better gov 
ment in their locality. Listed below are some of the tools available to thei 


Campaign Pamphlets 


Story of the Council-Manager Plan, 36 pages (1959) $ 
Charts: Council-Manager Form, Commission Form, Mayor-Council Form 
(1434 x 22”), 50 cents each, set of three , | 


Forms of Municipal Government—How Have They Worked? 
Facts About the Council-Manager Plan, 8 pages (1959 
City Employees and the Manager Plan, 4 pages (1959 
Comments of Labor Union Leaders in Council-Manager Cities (mimeo 
graphed), 6 pages (1959) 
P. R. [Proportional Representation], 12 pages (1955) 
Ihe Citizen Association—How to Organize and Run It, 64 pages (1958) 1 
The Citizen Association—How to Win Civic Campaigns, 64 pages 
(The two pamphlets above may be purchased together for $1.50) 


Model Laws 


Model Accrual Budget Law, 40 pages (1946) 

Model Cash Basis Budget Law, 42 pages (1948 

Model City Charter, 172 pages (1941) 

Model County and Municipal Bond Law, 54 pages (1953) 
Model County Charter, 109 pages (1956) ....... 

Model Direct Primary Election System, 46 pages (1951 
Model Investment of State Funds Law, 38 pages (1954) 
Model Municipal Revenue Bond Law, 31 pages (1958) 
Model Real Property Tax Collection Law, 60 pages (1954 
Model State and Regional Planning Law, 73 pages (1955) 
Model State Civil Service Law, 32 pages (1953) 
Model State Constitution, 63 pages (1948 1 
Model State Medico-legal Investigative System, 40 pages (1954) 

Model Voter Registration System, 56 pages (1957) .. 1 


Other Pamphlets and Books 


American County—Patchwork of Boards, 24 pages (1946) 

Best Practice Under the Manager Plan, 8 pages (1957) 

Civie Victories, by Richard S. Childs, 367 pages (1952) 

Coroners—.\ Symposium of Legal Bases and Actual Practices in 44 
States, 90 pages mimeographed (1959) . ‘ 2 

Digest of County Manager Charters and Laws, 82 pages (1958) 2 

Compilation of the 48 Direct Primary Systems, 55 pages (1958) 

Guide for Charter Commissions, 44 pages (1957) . : l 

Guide to Community Action, by Mark S. Matthews, 447 pages (1954 4 

Manager Plan Abandonments, by Arthur W. Bromage, 40 pages (1954 

New Era, New Thinking—Transition to Metropolitan Living, by Luthe: 
Gulick (Reprinted trom National Civic Review) $ pages (1959 

New Look at Home Rule, by Benjamin Baker etc. (reprinted from 
NATIONAL MUNICIPAL Review), 32 pages (1955) 

Proportional Representation—lIllustrative Election, 8 pages (1951 

Proportional Representation—Key to Democracy, by George H. Hallett, 
Jr., 177 pages (1940 


Discount on Quantity Orders Write for Complete List and Description 


National Municipal League 
Carl H. Pforzheimer Building 
47 East 68th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 
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WANTED 


The National Municipal League urgently needs copies of its 1900 


publication 


A Municipal Program 


Report of a Committee of the National Municipal 
League, Adopted by the League, Nevember 17, 
1899, together with Explanatery and Other 
Papers. .Maecmillan, 1900, 


Phe League will pay $5.00 for each volume received 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 


Carl H. Pforzheimer Building 
17 East 68th Street New York 21, N. Y. 


The Next Best Thing 


To experience fully the dramatic stimulation of a National 


Conference on Government, where hundreds of civic 
leaders, public officials and specialists meet annually to 
exchange experiences and recharge their civic batteries, the 


responsible citizen must attend in person. 


Some say the next best thing is to read summaries of the 
speeches and panel discussions held during the solidly 


packed four days of sessions. 


Proceedings of the 63rd annual National Conference on 


Government in Cleveland are now available. 


71 pages. $2.00 postpaid. 


National Municipal League 
47 East 68th Street New York 21, New York 
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